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LITERARY PROSPECTS OF THE SOUTH. 


‘Vast pastures here, 
For thought to browse in. Empires for the chase, 
Of grand imaginations, which shall crown, 
The future with a glory all her own, 
And rear up sovereign temples for the heights, 
Now lonely, in a realm of natural wealth, 
That lacks but Art for Beauty !” 


Among the most grateful of the 
local signs in our social world of the 
South—-auguries, we believe, of a bet- 
ter intellectual future—are the pub- 
lications, in belles lettres, sent forth 
almost every week, from every quar. 
ter of our section—from the Chesa- 
peake to the Rio Grande—by our 
young authors in prose and verse. 
And the significance in these signs 
does not depend upon the intrinsic 
merit in the publications them- 
selves. Whether good, bad, or in- 
different, the quality of the com- 
modity is comparatively of small 
consequence, taken in connection 
with the mere fagt of publication. 
Their value countébut little when 
we consider the idea which the 
frequency of the issue compels us 
to entertain. This encourages us 
with a hope which their merits, or 
demerits cannot, in the least degree, 
affect. It is enough that they speak 
to us of efforts and cravings which 
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are comparatively new to our sec- 
tion. They indicate a general stir 
and awakening of the popular, as 
well as the individual, intellect. It 
is not crudeness, or feebleness, or 
ignorance, or error, that we dread 
in the popular mind. These defects 
cure themselves in due season, if 
there be any effort, exertion, desire, 
design; any restless craving after 
rformance. It is that mournful, 
desolating apathy that we deplore— 
that wretched listlessness, without 
discontent as without will, that 
leaves the mind and genius of a 
people in complete abeyance : 


‘“« Like that fat weed 
That hugsitselfat ease by Lethe’s wharf,” 


That not only knows nothing, but 
seeks nothing from hope, adven- 
ture, art, or enterprise; that slug- 
gishly droops beside its morass, and 
asks no higher privilege from fate 
than the frequent wallow at once 
in the sunshine and the bog! 
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This has been the reproach of 
the South for half a century. It is 
the familiar reproach of our ene- 
mies. They sneer at us, even as 
the polished Athenians were wont 
to sneer at the sluggish people of 
Laconia. They ascribe this in- 
ertness, that we have shown, in art 
and letters, to the domestic institu- 
tion of slavery ; and it constitutes— 
as is supposed—one of their strongest 
arguments against this feature in 
our political system. And some of 
our own professing thinkers are 
pleased to accept the judgment as 
a sound one, and the objection as 
legitimate ; and bemoan, according- 
ly, the fate which enables us to 
prosper, in physical respects, though 
at the sacrifice of soul, and the 
higher intellect, Philosophy, Art, 
and Poetry ! 

And, in all this, they blunder 
egregiously. They do not look 
deep enough into the mystery to 
see whence the cloud rises. Our 
difficulty, as regards the previous 
neglect of the Arts and general 
literature among us, lies in the ex- 
clusive and insulating nature of 
our occupation ; in the necessary 
sparseness of a purely agricultural 
population, and the almost total 
want of large cities. No purely 
agricultural people, any where, has 
ever produced a national literature; 
has ever triumphed in the Arts, 
belles lettres, or the Drama; though 
they have produced great orators, 

oliticians, warriors, and even phi- 
It is not in the nature of 
things that it should be otherwise. 
Production, even in the intellectual 
world, obeys the ordinary law of 
demand; and the intellect that 
would produce vigorously, at the 
calls of a people, in the absence of 
any such call, is content simply to 
brood over its thoughts and fancies 
in an untiring reverie; or to ad- 
dress its energies to those pursuits, 
which, however less grateful to the 
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individual genius, are yet better 
calculated to inspire the admiration 
of a populace. Of the Literature 
and Art of Great Britain you would 
know nothing but for London and 
Edinburgh. ~The Squirearchy of 
England has never been distinguish- 
ed for intellect any more than for 
elegance and taste. The Provinces 
of France contribute nothing to the 
local genius. Paris absorbs the 
whole nation in Literature, Science 
and Art, even as in politics. The 
individual genius, in both countries, 
is compelled to wander off to the 
metropolis, if it would gain a hear- 
ing, a hope; or—which is of 
more importance still—that attri- 
tion of rival minds, which is almost 
alone, the best teacher of the am- 
bitious and highly endowed nature. 
It is in the great city that the man 
of ability finds his level; that he 
comes in conflict with those who 
can teach him; and who will strive 
with him; that his emulation will 
be awakened; where clues and 
avenues will be opened hourly for 
his seeking and sleepless thought ; 
where he will acquire, not only the 
justest but the noblest standards ; 
and be rescued from that belittling 
influence of his native village, where 
nothing being known, nothing can 
be taught ; and where, none being 
higher than his neighbor, there are 
no provocations to ambition, and 
few motives to any enterprises which 
would aim to pass beyond the petty 
precincts of a most simple and un- 
developed society. 

These are the true reasons, hur- 
tiedly embodied, for that usual 
sluggishness, of every purely agri- 
cultural region, which leads to the 
neglect of art and letters. The 
difference between States Agricul- 
tural, and States Commercial, will 
be sufficiently illustrated by looking 
to the usual intellectual difference 
between town and country in the 
same State. The city intellect 
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moves with thrice the rapidity of 
that of the country; and contem- 
plates twenty times as many objects. 
The one may receive as rich an 
allotment of mental gifts from 
Providence as the other; must do 
so, indeed, for the race is the same 
in both ; but these will be developed 
only in degree with the popular 
call for their exercise. If the en- 
dowment be moderate, the individ- 
ual worker, finding his peculiar 
talents uncalled for, will address 
himself to other pursuits which hap- 
pen to be more within the wants 
of the community, and which are 
most in harmony with his own gifts. 
He will become lawyer, doctor, 
preacher, politician, or shop-keeper ; 
will adopt some profession, or craft, 
which will not absolutely require 
physical labor. But, if the endow- 
ment be large, earnest and pressing, 
he will wander off to larger fields ; 
to the great city; and take his 
chance for fame, possibly to the 
denial of his fortunes. This is the 
common history. 

Now, what is true of agricultural 
communities in the old world, is 
even more certainly true and im- 

rious, as a governing necessity, 
in the agricultural world of our 
Southern States in America. And, 
for this reason, the agriculture of 
the old world, implying thorough 
tillage, or farming merely, the pop- 
ulation is still, compared with ours, 
a very dense population. But ag- 
riculture with us, contemplating 
great staples, and employing large 
areas of land, is of a sort which im- 
plies a great sparseness of popula. 
tion. In old England, for example, 
the population may be estimated 
at 200 to the square mile; in New 
England 95; in New York 85; and 
like general estimates may be made 
of the ratios, in the rest of the 
mixed, farming, manufacturing and 
trading States of the North. In 
South Carolina, it is but twenty- 
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three persons to the square mile. In 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, it is hardly more than 
sixteen. In Mississippi probably 
not more than twelve. In Texas 
hardly five. Now, argue the case 
with respect to Arts and letters in 
a community, by a reference to the 
several capacities of these several 
States, with their wonderful differ- 
ence of population, for the con- 
struction of railways. The Arts 
and Literature, equally with rail- 
ways, depend almost wholly upon 
the degree of density in population 
for existence. The State having 
ninety-five people to the square 
mile will possess more than a four- 
fold ability for building and sup- 
porting roads over that which has 
but twenty-three; and so, respect- 
ively, of all the rest. Compare, 
still further, those States in which 
the difference is still more strongly 
marked—taking the range from 
ninety-five down to fifteen and five, 
and then look at the map for the 
result in each. You will find that 
the railways in each may safely 
represent the numerical population ; 
and where there is any variation in 
this particular, it will be referrible, 
as in the case of New York State, 
to some superior exceptional ad- 
vantages of location, trade, prestige, 
or favour of government. The 
ratios here, will equally give you 
some relative idea of the capacities 
of the several States to exhibit a 
demand for productive intellect in 
any department; and, in all things 
which respect the development of 
the literature or the arts of a 

ple, it is an essential necessity that 
the population—the consumers— 
shall have reached a certain and 
large number before there can, by 
any possibility, be the most humble 
beginning of the development. We 
have, accordingly, in the South, to 
attain a growth in numbers, to be 
sufficiently dense for association, 
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attrition, a close commerce of in- 
tellect and opinion, before we can 
reach, not merely the demand, but 
the pecuniary means for the sus- 
tenance of the higher professions. 
The arts hang together, help each 
other—prepare the way for each 


_ other, and where you find the fine 


sa 


arts wanting, you will be very apt 
to discover a corresponding defi- 
ciency in the mechanic arts. Thus, 
the North not only furnishes our 
literature, our pictures, statues, &c., 
but our machinery, iron works, 
pottery, furniture, and, in fact, all 
the material manufactures, with 
very few exceptions. What is true 
of the conditions upon which rail- 
ways depend, is just as absolutely 
true of the influences which are es- 
sential to the development of belles 
lettres ; and asthe one showsitself 
available in the new region, the 
other will just as certainly give 
early indications of its presence and 
its desire to perform also. Thus, 
for example, in our sister State of 
North Carolina, there has been re- 
cently a singular and very grateful 
demonstration of the popular mind 
in respect to literature. North 
Carolina, in consequence of her 
lack of any great commercial mart, 
has been among the most insulated 
of all the Southern States. Her 
interior was inaccessible, her do- 
main large, her population scatter- 
ed. But of late days, her writers 
have taken the field in considerable 
force, and with equal talent and 
patriotism. Her Wiucational sys- 
tem is, perhaps, the most complete 
in all the South, and her appro- 
priations for its support, on the 
part of Government, are more lib- 
eral and more ample, we believe, 
than is the case any where, in pro- 
portion to the population. The 
roofs, besides, of a new born intel- 
ectual activity, are to be met in all 
the precincts of the State. And 
these proofs are all coeval with the 
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establishment, through the interior 
country, of long lines of railway, 
which bring the interior into new 
and close relationship with the At- 
lantic cities—with Virginia and 
Maryland on the one hand, and 
South Carolina and Georgia on the 
other. As a first and most obvious 
result of these communications, new 
towns spring into existence; old 
towns revive; population becomes 
active; the means of existence in- 
crease, and new wants result natu- 
rally from larger resources with 
which to meet them. And the 
same causes bring about new fa- 
cilities for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge; originate new tastes; lay 
bare to ignorance the superior pos- 
sessions of older places with more 
natural advantages; arouse the 
emulation of society as well as of 
individual talent; create society, 
and, gradually, through growing 
tastes, inform it with the standards 
of ahigher civilization, such as had 
never before acted upon the same 
region. 

South Carolina—and we speak 
this with great reservation—one of 
the smallest of the Southern States, 
has always taken rank for her re- 
markable endowments in intellect- 
ual respects. To what was this 
due? Something, no doubt, to cer- 
tain of the characteristics of her 
early settlement, and to the sudden 
opulence, even during the colonial 
period, at which she arrived. But 
this very opulence, as well as this 
intellectual development, were due 
to the fact that her metropolis was, 
for a long time, one of the largest 
of the whole South; and that 
Charleston possessed a commerce, 
hardly second to that of any city in 
this confederacy, even long prior to 
the Revolution. The effect of this 
sudden growth, wealth and cle- 
gance, of the chief commercial city, 
was to diffuse a certain taste—in- 
spiring an intellectual demand— 
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throughout the interior; which 
gradually came to recognize the 
city standards, to feel moved with 
the same desires, Her influence 
radiated over the whole interior 
country, and hence the peculiar 
character, culture, polish and moral 
of the State. We only glimpse at 
the facts, and the supposed cause, 
having no space for any detailed 
examination. 

Knowing, as we have long since 
done, how hard has been the task 
for any purely agricultural people 
to assert activity in Arts and letters, 
we have always keenly felt the 
doubt, whether our race-—engaged, 
as they are, so universally in agri- 
culture—would not be destined to 
share the usual fate of all commu- 
nities so exclusively employed. We 
knew how apathetic were all such 
peoples towards the fine and im- 
aginative Arts. Were we then, 
also, to be doomed to an habitual 
acquiescence in a condition, which, 
whatever its advantages in mere 
material respects, seemed to be de- 
creed to habitual lachesse in all the 
noble exercises of the intellect? If 
so, the race, in consequence, must 
necessarily deteriorate, from the 
non user of the higher faculties of 
mind and soul; for the loss of 
which no mere material prosperity 
can possibly compensate. Ifso, we 
must incur forfeiture of a large 
share, not only of the powers, but 
of the securities of the race; all of 
which depend, in the long run, 
almost wholly upon the degree of 
mental development, which a peo- 
ple can exhibit, in their progress to 
any, the most inferior degree of 
civilization. And was there to be 
no escape, no remedy, except by 
the abandonment of pursuits which 
seemed, of necessity, to bring with 
them this forfeiture? The history 
of all countries seemed to justify 
the apprehension. This history 
had been every where the same. 


And what had been our history? 
Had we not measurably sunk into 
a most discreditable dependence for 
our literature, art, philosophy, and 
science, nay, for mechanical indus- 
tries and agencies upon the mind of 
other and even hostile communities? 
communities which reproach and 
scorn us for the very subserviency 
out of which they make their own 
greatest profits; and which habit- 
ually abuse and annoy, even while 
they profess to teach us! 

And could all this be due to ag- 
riculture, that grateful occupation 
which moralists and poets, and 
philosophers, agree in describing as 
the nearest approach which men 
can make, through their mere busi- 
ness employments, to human hap- 
piness? Which is described as at 
once the most genial and the 
most innocent of occupations !— 
Which is the original source of 
all human prosperity and power, 
the first beginning of capital, pro- 
viding the first necessities of the 
human family at large, and, un- 
questionably that pursuit upon 
which all portions of the world 
must always absolutely depend for 
subsistence? There is some diffi- 
culty here. There can be no doubt 
that such is absolutely and unques- 
tionably the degree of importance 
which Agriculture asserts in rela- 
tion with all other human employ- 
ments. But there is just as little 
question that the exclusive devotion 
to agriculture, on the part of a 
whole people, does certainly subject 
them, intellectually, to the control 
of all other peoples! To reconcile 
this difficulty we must refer to other 
heads of inquiry. But, in doing 
this, we must content ourselves with 
indicating the class, in axioms, 
rather than analyze them in argu- 
ment. Thus then— 

It is one thing to raise from the 
earth the bread of a people, nay, 
their clothing also; but quite an- 
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other thing to become simply trib- 
utary to the foreign manufacturer 
in doing so, and before we can get 
our own produce to market. 

This brings us to the famous 
maxim of Lord Bacon, which we 
give in our own language, not hav- 
ing the writings of that great phi- 
losopher at hand. 

There are three things, he tells 
us, which are (together) essential 
to the prosperity of a nation; and 
by prosperity we are to understand, 
the full successful development of 
all a nation’s resources, her material 
wealth, and the intellect which brings 
it into efficient use; these three 
things are tillage, carriage and 
manufacture. If these three wheels 
go together, he adds, then wealth 
flows in upon a people like a spring 
tide. In other words, and in our 
usual formula, Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Manufactures—these are 
the three wheels. But up to a re- 
cent period, the whole South has 
been running its carriage upon a 
single wheel only ; and even with 
Lord Bacon’s axiom there is some- 
thing to be supplied. Without Ed- 
ucation, none of these wheels can 
go properly! and Literature is but 
that higher education of a people, 
which enables them to set ad/ their 
wheels in motion! Even belles 
lettres is essential to the utilitarian 
necessities of a race—if they only 
knew it—conducted, as they are, 
under a governing faculty called 
‘Imagination, which is the great 
appointed Pioneer of every people, 
the great Explorer, Inventor and 
Discoverer ! 

Let the reader study these prap- 
ositions at his own leisure. They 
are conclusions which we have 
reached through various processes, 
the details of which are scarcely 
necessary here, and our limits deny 
that we shall pursue them. They 
conduct us back to resu!ts already 
given; and, under their guidance, 
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we ask how are we to avert what 
seems to be a fate, as regards pure- 
ly agricultural communities? So 
long as these remain purely agri- 
cultural, there is no escape from this 
fate! We may produce the talent 
for art and letters, but we shall 
never cultivate or rear it to perfec- 
tion. It will enure to the benefit of 
other communities, or it will die 
out in its birth place! To effect a 
different result, our employments 
must be diversified; and, luckily 
for the endowment, it so happens 
that the general prosperity of a 
community, even in material wealth, 
depends upon this very diversity of 
pursuits. Look at the fact. The 
South produces all the great staples 
of the country—cotton, rice, indigo, 
tobacco, sugar, molasses, lumber, 
tar, pitch, turpentine, and recently, 
to our own surprise, wheat and other 
cereal grains for export in abund- 
ance. We export nearly two hun- 
dred millions annually, or thrice as 
much as the Northern States. Yet 
their population vastly exceeds ours, 
and their material grandeur frowns 
us down onevery hand! We have 
the power to crush them at a blow, 
were we in possession of our proper 
independence ; but this independ- 
ence we never can assert or attain 
until our native mind begins to as- 
sert itself, in correspondence with 
the local demand upon it. The 
material prosperity of every race 
depends wholly on its intellectual 
development ! 

But we must not suffer ourselves 
to wander too far in our generaliza- 
tions, and, for the present, it will 
suffice if we state what it is that 
we need, just now, to rescue us from 
the usual fate of apathy and de- 
pendence which has kept most ag- 
ricultural peoples in dependence 
upon their neighbors, and so, at 
their mercy? Or, still farther, to 
simplify the question. What do 
we need for the proper develop- 
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ment of the native intellect in let- 
ters and the arts? These once 
brought into exercise, the rest will 
follow, as effect cause. And, in 
answering this question, you will 
see, indirectly, to what we owe the 
recent stir among our young Jiter- 
ateurs, upon which we have founded 
our hopes for their future perform- 
ance. 

We require first a great city—a 
mart of our own—with sufficient 
commerce and population, capital 
and talent, to make its own inde- 
pendent opinion—to originate its 
own enterprise—to find the neces- 
sary attrition for the sharpening 
of the general mind—the awaking 
of acommon emulation—the growth 
of taste—the culture, in a separate 

uild, of the specialities of literature. 

t is only thus that we can establish 
just standards of judgment; only 
thus that we can secure the ade- 
quate audience, for the support and 
appreciation of art. 

The other next grand necessity, 
coincident with this, and almost an 
inevitable consequence of this pos- 
session, is the presence among us, 
of highly endowed persons, equal, 
in all departments to the wants of 
the community ; whose motives, to 
the exercise of their peculiar gifts 
should be found rather in the grate- 
ful development of their own facul- 
ties, than in the desires or awards 
of the community. These must not 
depend upon the opinion over which 
they are required to sit in judgment 
and preside as authorities. 

But, in truth, we assume that it 
is not here that the community has 
ever labored under any deficiency. 
We boldly assert that the people of 
the South have never been wanting 
in those superior endowments of 
imagination, fancy, and metaphys- 
ics—the faculty of thinking, in the 
abstract—which constitute the se- 
cret of the higher intellect ; that 
Virginia and South Carolina have 


especially shown the wealth of their 
endowments; that all the Southern 
States have been, and are, largely 
gifted in these respects; and that it 
will suffice to assert their superiority 
in debate, in politics, in eloquence, 
in any comparison with other coun- 
tries, to prove the possession of those 
faculties which are essential to the 
noblest literature—oratory, itself, 
implying an earnest, impressible 
nature, a bold, daring imagination, 
a prompt fancy, and large resources 
in causality and comparison; and 
these being the essential elements 
in the formation of the man of 
genius, or of talents, in all the arts, 
We need not go into details. We 
have only to tax memory, and go 
over the experience of the last fifty 
years, in respect to the domestic 
developments, in law and _ politics, 
in the local legislatures, and in 
Congress, of the two States, the 
largest and the smallest of the 
South, Virginia and South Caro- 
lina. When have these in consti- 
tutional law, statesmanship, or ora- 
tory, ever shrunk from comparison 
with any people in the world? 
But, hitherto, in consequence of 
our lack of local audiences, and the 
home capacity to support literature 
per se, all persons, even when most 
eminently endowed for letters, were 
compelled to turn aside to quasi 
mechanical professions rather than 
those, however native to their spe- 
cial faculties, which promised neither 
distinction nor aggrandizement ; 
nay, which were allowed no oppor- 
tunity for utterance, since in liter- 
ature there was no publisher, and 
in art, no academy ; and the very 
ea of a book (which might 
ardly sell) could not be undertaken 
save at the expense of the author, 
himself, or by a humiliating sub- 
scription of the funds of unwilling 
friends. And, to exhibit the pic- 
ture of a single artist, was not an 
exhibition calculated to awaken the 
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interest of any community which 
had not already learned to estimate 
the recognized standards of art, or 
the value of their own latent sus- 
ceptibilities when acted upon by its 
impressions. 

To illustrate one further difficul- 
ty by one particular—and it is an 
important one, wherever the inter- 
ests of literature are to be discussed : 
We have not in all the Southern 
States a single publisher! This 
assertion will somewhat surprise the 
uninitiated. But, pause and con- 
sider. What isapublisher? Not 
simply a Printer—never a mere 
Printer; yet, so unimproved is the 
popular mind on this subject in the 
South, that we believe the two oc- 
cupations are almost invariably con- 
founded. Now, there is hardly 
more than one ’Publishing House 
in all the Northern cities that unites 
the two vocations. That of Harper 
& Brothers is the only one that we 
know ; and that this House prints 
its own publications, arises from the 
several facts, that the publishers are 
four brothers, with numerous sons, 
who are able, from the family, to 
furnish all the several departments, 
of two distinct occupations, with 
equal and able representative direct- 
ors. Two of the elder brothers 
were originally trained to the print- 
ing business, and, being singularly 
acute, enterprising and intelligent 
men, they conduct this department 
with a capacity which enables them 
to seize upon all its agencies skill- 
fully, availing themselves of all its 
advantages, meet its embarrass- 
ments with forethought, and escape 
its difficulties with prudence. The 
other brothers, with the aid of the 
numerous sons of the four, equally 
intelligent with the two elder, ap- 

ropriate to themselves other prov- 
Inces of the complicated business. 
Thus, the several departments, by a 
judicious division of labor, are ad- 
mirably officered. Yet even with 
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this peculiar condition of family and 
endowment, they would never have 
attempted to unite the two occupa- 
tions but for the command of an 
immense capital. A domestic his- 
tory of these Brothers’ Harper, i. e. 
a history of their gradual business 
progress, from simple journeymen 
printers, without a spare dollar in 
the world, to the rank of million- 
aires, controlling, in considerable 
degree, the literary studies of the 
whole Union, would afford a volume 
of instruction to young business ad- 
venturers, of far greater value than 
hundreds of the books which they 
themselves yearly publish, the os- 
tensible object of which is the in- 
struction of the young. But our 
space will not allow us to digress 
in their direction. 

Publishing, then, is a business by 
itself. It demands far different 
faculties from those which are need- 
ed by the Printer. The Publisher 
is a merchant, in as high a sense of 
tbe term as it is known in any other 
department of business. He im- 
ports the literature of foreign coun- 
tries, and transmits that of his own 
in exchange. He exercises a large 
discrimination in both. He has to 
decide upon the merits, or rather 
upon the possible popularity, of the 
books he publishes. He has to de- 
termine upon the original produe- 
tions of his own country in the first 
instance. For this, 1 * employs 
critics of more or less ability. These 
decide upon the chances of a work 
in the popular mind. They ask, 
“to what is this mind adequate— 
what can it appreciate—what com- 
prehend—what are its humours, 
desires, moods and temporary rages 
or necessities ?” and these questions 
answered, and the manuscript of 
the author promising, according to 
the judgment of the critic, to meet 
some one or other of the wants or 
desires in the popular mind, the 
work is handed to the printer, whose 
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duties are simply and rigidly me- 
chanical. The publisher does not 
allow him to determine either the 
size, the style, type, paper, or any 
thing which involves the taste, or 
art, of the publication. The pub- 
lisher decides all, and the printer 
simply obeys instructions. This is 
the common history. 

The volume printed, now follows 
the most important part of the busi- 
ness—that of giving it circulation. 
To beable to effect this object, 
which is vital to the success of pub- 
lisher and author alike, the publisher 
must have put himself en rapport 
with the thousand booksellers, scat- 
tered over the whole nation, from 
Maine to Mexico, from seaboard to 
mountain, from the Apalachian to 
the Gulf, from the Gulf to the Pa- 
cific. He must not only be known 
to them, but they must be known 
tohim. He must not only be in 
communication with them, but this 
communication must be carried on 
through the most direct routes, by 
the cheapest and most facile agen- 
cies, and he must know all the 
routes. This extensive commerce 
and knowledge must imply a reg- 
ular, and sufficiently large business, 
to justify it. The publisher must 
issue his books, not only at regular 
periods, but frequently. To publish 
one or more, or even a dozen works 
per annum, will not suffice. It will 
not afford employment enough ; 
and, publishing, as we have said, 
must be an adequate business in it- 
self. Harper & Brothers, Appleton 
& Co., Lippencott, and most of the 
large publishers, issue from one to 
ten volumes weekly, whenever the 
trade is in full progress, and unem- 
barrassed, as at the present moment, 
by the recent terrible monetary 
convulsion. Unless the publisher 
be thus frequent in publiention, 
there will be no motive, on the part 
of the bookseller, toseek him. He 
-must be a mart in himself; and 
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his books, promising a regular sup- 
ply, will compel the bookseller, who 
naturally seeks to please all custom- 
ers, to turn to that publisher who 
issues the greatest number and great- 
est variety of books. 

We see here, briefly stated, the 
most important conditions of the 
publishing business. We see that itis 
not mere printing; that the printing 
is a merely subordinate agency ; 
that the publication of an occasion- 
al volume, no more makes a pub- 
lisher, than the occasional swallow 
makes the summer; that many 
books must be published, regularly, 
if not weekly, that the communica- 
tions with the booksellers must be 
such that the books, as soon as pub- 
lished, must be shipped to their 
several destinations, to a hundred 
different quarters, by a hundred 
different routes, as at the tap of the 
drum ; that there must be adequate 
officers, for the several duties, who 
shall have nothing else to do ; that 
there needs a vast enginery to carry 
through all the details, which re- 
quire to be systematic in the high- 
est degree, and, involving critics to 
judge, and publishers to decide, and 
Printers to print, and agents to 
transmit; the vocation is sufficient 
to employ the best literary and 
commercial intellect, to an extraor- 
dinary degree. 

Now, that we have shown what 
the business is, the reader sees, at a 
glance, that we have not a single 
publisher in the whole South, from 
the Chesapeake to the Rio Grande. 
We have seradenten and printers, 
who occasionally issue books, orig- 
inally from the press, but who, 
lacking the system and resource we 
have indicated, rarely succeed in 
selling them. A. Morris, and J. W. 
Randolph, of Richmond, Va., have 
probably been among our most ex- 
tensive publishers. But they have 
issued too few books to render it a 
matter of any moment, on the part 
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of the bookseller, to seek their ac- 
quaintance. The books they have 
issued, if sent forth by persons, large- 
ly and continuously engaged in the 
business, Harper & Brothers, the 
Appletons, Lippencotts, d&e., would 
have probably circulated five times 
the number of volumes. J. H. 
Goetzel & Co., of Mobile, a book- 
selling firm, have slightly gone into 
the business. They have published 
the pleasant narrative of travel of 
Madame Le Vert, and the Essays 
and Poems of Judge Meek; but at 
a most unfortunate juncture; and 
we fear that the results of their ex- 
riment, so unseasonably made, 
ave discouraged them in their hon- 
orable enterprise. Courtenay & 
Brother, of this city, have issued 
several volumes; so have our own 
Publishers, Russell & Jones; and 
we have no doubt that the success 
of their issues has been greatly af- 
fected by the simple fact, that, not 
contemplating publication as a busi- 
ness, they have not established, and 
cannot establish, the proper agen- 
cies for the general circulation of 
their books. 

But, with all these facts arrayed, 
as it were, against us, in the past, 
we are conscious of a revolution 
silently going on, which may ena- 
ble us to establish successfully, the 
publishing business in the South, 
and relieve us in some degree from 
the gross dependence upon a foreign, 
and a frequently hostile mind, which, 
hitherto, has restrained the proper 
exercise of our own. We have re- 
marked upon the favorable signifi- 
cation—augury, we called it-—-which 
seemed to lie in the fact that scores 
of young authors in the Southern 
States, were simultaneously rising 
into utterance. There was a new 
impetus, from some cause, to the 
native mind. That there should be 
so many young men hourly eschew- 
ing politics as no longer satisfacto- 
ry, who were for the first time 


devoting themselves to literature, 
might well argue for the operation 
of influences, the secret of which 
must, for a time, escape our scrutiny. 
They publish, even in the absence 
of all the stimulus derived from 
densely packed communities. They 
woo their several muses, even in the 
remote woodland solitudes which 
first inspired them to sing—seem- 
ing to sing for the sake of “—_ 
only—having no other externa 
motive—no publisher, no audience, 
nay, with the apparent certainty 
that none shall be found who care 
to listen; all this argues for the 
dawning of a new era—for the de- 
velopment of a new phase of the 
popular mind—for the endowment 
of individuals with a new gift—for 
the attainment of a new condition 
in which fresh faculties are to be 
developed ; and, for the reversal, in 
degree, at least, of that usual des- 
tiny of all purely agricultural na- 
tions, which had hitherto denied 
them every muse, and left literature 
equally without worshipper and 
temple. 

The facts would seem to argue 
that we had reached a period in our 
progress, when the race was begin- 
ning to feel the working of its own 
latent faculties—beginning to feel a 
paramount necessity for their asser- 
tion; when the faculties themselves 
were asserting their emancipation, 
at every hazard ; were no longer to 
be satisfied by quasi literary exer- 
cise, in the professions, but were 
about to demand their fullest rec- 
ognition, in a resolute devotion to 
those exclusive altars of art, for which 
they are specially endowed, and for 
the exercise of which the high Im- 
aginative faculties perpetually yearn. 
Nay, something more. It would 
seem to augur that the people 
themselves, where these endowed 
persons were decreed to serve, to 
train and charm to high harpings, 
and soul-delights, had begun to feel 
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a natural craving for the advent of 
that nobler genius, which, having 
the highest missions, yet of the 
manor born, could alone genially, 
lovingly, and truthfully speak for 
their wants, speak to their affections, 
and satisfy their longing desires, 
after a voice and a song, which 
should illustrate the peculiar na- 
ture of their own woods and wilds 
and waters—their moral and socie- 
ty—their native hopes and best af- 
fections ! 

All these precious auguries seem 
to dawn upon us, in the simultane- 
ous appearance, in our simple forest 
country, of so many beginners 
in the fields of literature and 
art. We have them, as we have 
said, equally in prose and verse, 
and in all the Southern States. The 
poet, the painter, the novelist, the 

istorian, the essayist in the moral 
and the picturesque, the philoso- 
pher in the social-moral, all of these 
show signs of life; and the young 
life is full of promise. Even our 
young and remote sister, who dwells 
on the fertile slopes of Texas, has 
sent forth her poets and historians. 
Our scarcely more familiar sister, 
who feels the inspiration of Flori- 
dian verdure, and the generous 
breezes of the blue gulf, she, too, is 
in the field. And, side by side, ad- 
vancing in almost equal line, and 
strength and numbers; Virginia, 
Georgia, the Carolinas, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, the States 
of the South, every where, seem 
preparing to enter the hitherto un- 
attempted province of letters. They 
are about to rear together a fitting 
altar to the Muses of Humanity— 
for the exposition of their own truths 
and affections—for the defense of 
their society and domestic institu- 
tions—for the consecration of their 
native arts—for the exercise of their 
peculiar gifts—for the development 
of their own genius—for a native 
priesthood which shall especially 


minister at the shrines of the fair 
Humanity, whose Muses they shall 
welcome home to a fitting homage, 
in a virgin empire! May they 
make it one, like that of Attica— 
superior to that of Attica—to which, 
in due time, the Pilgrims of Art 
shall rejoice to repair, from all other 
countries—from countries of the 
further South yet unknown—to re- 
light their extinguished torches, or 
to eatch those gleams for yet un- 
lighted altars, whose inspiration, in 
future days, shall honor our models, 
while they fondly build their own ! 
If we are right in our study of 
these auguries, then two of the con- 
ditions essential to the growth of a 
domestic literature are already re- 
alized. That cohort of highly en- 
dowed individuals, whom we invok- 
ed as one of our first necessities, 
equal to all the departments of art 
and letters—is already in the field! 
And, nextly, the popular mind is 
— to welcome them, to ac- 
nowledge their uses, and make the 
required contributions, which shall 
maintain them at their respective 
altars, as a Priesthood consecrated 
to the higher religion of the social 
intellect—the services which lift 
society from mere materialism, into 
a spiritual and ennobling atmos- 
phere, which refines the sensual, and 
subdues the brutal nature. 
And this simultaneous rising of 
our young writers occurs, still, at a 
eriod when they have as yet no 
publishers. But the presence of 
the one may be held as an augu 
of the due coming of the other.— 
What we most need, for final 
triumph, is the sufficiently densely 
packed communities. Now, let us 
ask, are there any concurrent de- 
velopments in our condition, which 
may have contributed, already, or 
may yet farther contribute, to this 
unwonted development? This ques- 
tion is one which cannot, at present, 
be answered with any certainty. It 
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eludes minute investigation, in the 
absence of those statistics, of the 
socialemoral of which the mere 
material statistician rarely takes any 
cognizance. But, remembering 
what we have said, of the influence 
exercised by such a city as Charles- 
ton over our own little State—con- 
centrating an early civilization, and 
suffering it to radiate through our 
forest country, in some degree to 
illuminate its greatest depths, we 
arrive at certain clues and conjec- 
tures—something more than con- 
jectures we fancy—which we must 
content ourselves by simply indicat- 
ing to the reader. 

The population of Charleston in 
the Revolution was probably seven 
thousand, all told. It is now be- 
tween 60 and 70,000. Columbia, 
which did not then exist, the capi- 
tal and centre of the State—filled 
with wealth—having a noble and 
highly endowed State College—hav- 
ing other like Institutions—-and with 
numerous citizens devoted to art, 
science, and literature, has proba- 
bly 12,000 inhabitants. Meanwhile, 
the villages of the interior, many of 
which did not exist fifty years ago, 
have grown into commercial towns, 
almost cities; all wealthy and with 
literary institutions, colleges and 
academies, well endowed, for both 
sexes, in each. Greenville, York- 
ville, Anderson, Orangeburg, Spar- 
tanburg, and many others, may be 
thus described ; with populations 
ranging from 1,500 to 4,000 inhab- 
itants. And there are railways to 
all of these, and the tastes, and 
standards of society, and a high 
civilization, with all its exacting 
wants, extend to all of them alike, 
and they have their schools and 
academies and colleges; and these 
towns severally, irradiate the rural 
regions which surround them. They 
are each exercising upon the forest 
country that influence which was 
exercised only by the metropolis 
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In Georgia, and all the Southern 
States—all prosperous, in material 
respects—the like history occurs. 
Savannah, which, in the Revolu- 
tion, may have had 2,000 people, 
now numbers nearly 25,000. Au- 
gusta, which, at the same early date, 
was but a modest hamlet of proba- 
bly five hundred souls, numbers 
now, we assume, something like 
sixteen thousand. And, through- 
out the State of Georgia, deep in 
regions where, thirty years ago, the 
red man roved in a wilderness im- 
pervious to the feet of civilization, 
there are numerous noble towns, 
approaching in size Angusta and 
Savannah, and linked to the At- 
lantic cities by iron bonds, and in 
daily communication with several 
centres of taste, art and letters. 
These are all helping to diffuse, as 
from so many central suns, in so 
many systems, the warm and genial 
currents of that higher moral life 
which education and art contem- 
plate as peculiarly their province. 
If you pass to Alabama, you find a 
similar history. Mobile and Mont- 
gomery are both noble cities, in 
which we find a daily increasing 
community of endowed persons, 
who necessarily act upon each 
other, with that noblest intellectual 
attrition, which keeps society from 
resting, and prepares the way for 
the introduction of forces and pow- 
ers, whose natural cravings, forcing 
the domestic mind upon independ- 
ence of opinion, will, in time, al- 
most of necessity build up a litera- 
ture. They will so irradiate the 
agricultural world around them, as 
to establish communities sufficiently 
numerous, which, as they create the 
appetite, they will be called upon 
to feed, to supply with intellectual 
aliment, and in process of time, if 
not now, the patronage of these 
communities will be found fully ad- 
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equate to the maintenance of the 
local genius. Mobile, in 1825, had 
a population of not more than 15,- 
000 persons—hardly that. Now, 
we take for granted that her num- 
ber must be from 40 to 50,000. In 
the same year, (1825,) New Or- 
leans had but 40,000. Her popu- 
lation now, must be fully 150,000 ; 
and though necessarily a fluctuating 
one, and greatly diminished in the 
summer months, still, the stationary 
residents can hardly range, at any 
season, at less than 90,000 souls. 
Of the wonderful growth of Texas, 
we all have a tolerable idea. We 
have already indicated the mental 
activity of her people, as shown 
in several recent publications of 
value and of interest. If we turn 
our eyes east again, and up into the 
interior, to such purely rural States 
as Tennessee and Kentucky, we 
have the same evidence of physical 
growth, and of awakening intellect- 
ual activity. Throughout all these 
regions, we have not only the grow- 
ing proofs of an ability to support 
a native literature, but sufficient 
evidence of the endowments which 
create one. God has not abandoned 
us to the teachings, or the tender 
mercies, of our enemies? He has 
not denied us the gifts of genius, 
art, thought, invention, in as high 
degree as any people; faculties and 
powers, which are to meet the exi- 
gencies of our career, and to adorn 
it with equal glory, grace, beauty, 
and taste; these hallowing lights, 
desires, aims and influences, which 
are meant to relieve our humanity 
of some of its burdens, and preserve 
it from all danger of sinking into 
mere brutality, and the vulgar lusts 
of a basely sensual, or merely ani- 
mal life ! 

We have shown that, from the 
earliest periods, the Southern States 
have exhibited the possession of all 
the necessary gifts, not merely for 
the maintenance of their status, as 
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a political society, but for the due 
development of their higher moral 
conditions as an intellectual people. 
Look, for example, at that early day 
in our history, which opened upon 
the world the glorious drama of 
American emancipation from the 
yoke of a foreign power, and showed 
all the colonies equal to their own 
self dominion. The colonies were 
all in their infancy, and to a certain 


degree, the overshadowing authori- 


ty and influence of Britain, provid- 
ing the Governors, and declaring 
the laws and making the literature, 
had dwarfed the developments of 
the native mind. Yet, even in that 
day, when Virginia could shew but 
two hundred thousand souls, and 
South Carolina but eighty thousand, 
there rose among us such states- 
men and philosophers as would have 
adorned with honor any Congress 
in the world! Britain, herself, in 
all her mental panoply, could ex- 
hibit no intellects better adapted 
to meet the growing exigencies of 
a new and wonderful empire than 
were Jefferson, Patrick Henry,John 
Rutledge, William Henry Drayton, 
and scores besides, comparable even 
with these, and adequate to every 
crisis of the State. And, since that 
day, what hasbeen the exhibition? 
Surely, no one who looks at the 
contributions of South Carolina, 
alone, to the politics of the confed- 
eracy, in the war of 1812, and sub- 
sequently, can doubt of the magnifi- 
cence of her endowments from God. 
Such men as Calhoun, Lowndes, 
Cheves, McDuffie, Hayne—but why 
a catalogue? Enough to show 
what were, and are, our resources 
in the fields of national council. Is 
it assumed that the same generous 
dispensation which gave us the 
statesmen, great in philosophic de- 
bate, great in eloquence, and poli- 
tics and war, failed, at the same 
time, to — us with those, also, 
who could, in the studio, the labo- 
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ratory, at the desk, assert the rights, 
the tastes, the necessities, and the 
desires of any, the most mentally, 
craving people in the world? We 
had the genius for art and poetry, 
and philosophy and science, coeval 
with, and just as certainly, as for 
statesmanship and oratory ; but the 
sparseness of population denied the 
essential arena for its exercise, and 
left to the ambitious intellect, but 
the single field of politics in which 
to find employment. Here is the 
whole secret! And shall it now be 
otherwise? And here, the great 
question recurs: Do we find in the 
growing, and greater density of our 
population, in the facility of com- 
munication between the several 
States, and between the several 

arts of each commonwealth, in the 
increasing desire for intellectual 





Curlews. [June, 
food on the part of the people, in 
the presence, in adequate numbers, 
of the men of genius or of talent, 
who are expected to supply this 
aliment, in the growth of towns and 
cities, in the growing independence 
of social opinion, and in a thousand 
minor influences which the reader 
will readily call up for himself, do 
we find any sufficient sanction for 
those auguries in behalf of a better 
future for our literature, in which 
it has been our pleasure to in- 
dulge ? 

We leave the question with our 
readers. In other papers we may 
resume the topic, discussing such 
other of its mle as shall seem 
either dependent upon, or likely to 
influence those which we have al- 
ready so hurriedly, and, perhaps, 
superficially reviewed. 





CANE SWAMP. 


HIBISCUS, 


Here you see, 
In best perfection, in a mould so vast, 
As shames the architectural shows of Europe 
The glory of the Gothic arch. You glide 
Through grandest avenues of feathery cane, 
Enlivened with the Hibiscus—its great flowers, 
Pale, yellow and white, with a deep crimson eye, 
Bristling with hair; in contrast beautiful 
With the green verdure of the populous waste, 
That stretches o’er and ’round it, and makes shade, 
Even at the noonday, such as mocks the sun, 
And flings back all his arrows. 





SPANISH 


CURLEWS. 


We have broken the peace 


Of a most lovely family! 


Our sports, 


Mar the domestic peace of tribes that ask 
Security alone, and we deny! 

See the swift sailing squadrons, how they rise— 
The Spanish Curlews, with their outspread robes, 
White as of Innocence, yet rich in air, 


Gleaming, in contrast with cerulean skies. 
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NOTES ON WINE AND VINE CULTURE IN FRANCE. 


NO. 


It is difficult to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy the immense in- 
fluence exercised upon large bocies 
of men, and whole nations, by 
things which touch them so nearly 
as do the articles of food and 
raiment. But the day will come, 
when a maturer knowledge of phys- 
iology shall enable and force men to 
deliberate more seriously upon these 
mighty causes of human happiness, 
and human action. Perhaps some 
student of the twenty-second century 
may call into question the relative 
claims as promoters of civilization, 
of the cotton garment against the 
newspaper, or of tobacco, coffee, 
and alcohol against gunpowder and 
the Reformation. Perhaps too, the 
student of 2100 A. D., drawing the 
distinction between animal nature 
and human nature, may defend the 
paradoxical Thesis that nothing can 
be more unnatural than the so- 
called state of nature, where men 
dwell in holes in the earth, drink 
water, and feed upon crude fruits 
and uncooked meats. And in ex- 
tenuation of this doctrine he may 
point to the pages of modern his- 
tory, where side by side with the 
advance of civilization stand chron- 
icled the discovery and application 
of alcohol, tea, coffee, sugar, to- 
bacco, potatoes, cotton, &c., &e.— 
Legislators and philanthropists have 
at all times given to the subject of 
national diet their most serious con- 
sideration. One important error, 
however, has almost always vitiated 
their reasonings. Itisthis. They 
have failed to distinguish between 
an article of luxury, and an article 
of diet. Luxuries are always inju- 
rious. However innocent, or even 
excellent a thing may be in itself, 
it becomes dangerous as soon as it 


I. 


is obtained only as a costly rarity. 

This arises not only because under 
such circumstances the article is 

likely to be used improperly, or in 

excess, nor because the system, un- 

accustomed to it, is more readily 

affected by such improper and ex- 

cessive use; but it is dependent on a 
still more important influence. I 

allude to the moral effect of a lux- 

ury. The injury resulting in this 

manner may be readily appreciated 

by comparing the drunkenness re- 
sulting from the use of stimulating 
drinks in America and France. 
With us the deplorable condition of 
the matter is patent to the observa- 
tion of every individual. We have 

no fixed habit of drinking, but a 

most vicious habit of getting drunk. 
In France nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation are accustomed to their pint 
of wine each day, and drunkenness 
is almost unknown. But there are 
those who maintain that nervous 
stimulants are in themselves unne- 
cessary and injurious. The general 
use of these stimulants would tend 
of itself to disprove the first part of 
this assertion. And the fact stated 
by Dr. Pereira (the highest authori- 
ty on such subjects,) that, the lon- 
gevity of the Mandarins is to be at- 
tributed to their moderate and regu- 
lar use of opium, would go far to 
discredit the opinion that stimulants 
properly and habitually employed 
are injurious. The fact is, stimulants 
are necessary to man, first, physical- 
ly, in order (among many other 
reasons) to supply that excitement 
which the exercise of hunting the 
food for each meal gives to the 
other animals, Thus far it is the 
universal habit of man to employ 
them in greater or less degree, 
They are necessary to us in the 
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second place, as hypnotics. Their 
action in this respect is at once 
moral and physiological. The 
spiritual and physical natures of 
man are always more or less in 
antagonism the one with the other. 
The nervous system is their field of 
conflict. Through it, and by means 
of the various stimulants the balance 
of power between mind and matter 
must be adjusted. What stimulant 
to use, and how to use it, is the 
great question. This has been the 
subject of thought and experiment 
with every individual who has 
thought and felt, and been conscious 
of the possession of a stomach and 
nerves (as I take it all thinkers and 
feelers have been,) from the creation 
to the present time. The simplest, 
most effectual, and least questiona- 
ble solution which has thus far been 
offered to the problem seems to be 
the Frenchman’s pint of wine. Thus 
the numerous attempts that are be- 
ing made to introduce the culture 
of the vine among us, are to be re- 
garded as tending to establish an 
agent of moral reform, and physio- 
logical invigoration. As an indus- 
trial pursuit, the culture of the vine 
has the highest claims to our con- 
sideration, as we will now proceed 
to show. 

1. Statistics :—Thestatistics give 
5,203,305 acres as the quantity of 
land cultivated in vines in France. 
The average yearly produce is esti- 
mated by M. Jullien at 1,020,019,- 
000 gallons. But M. Puvis, in a 
criticism upon this cipher, brings 
forward arguments which render it 
more than probable that 1,560,000,- 
000 is a nearer approximation to 
the truth. However, admitting the 
first estimate as the correct one, we 
would not be justified in concluding 
from it, that 190 gallons was the 
average yield per acre. For first 
the minimum yield that we find 
anywhere recorded is, 130 gallons 
per acre for two acres in the Dor- 
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dogne (Jullien ;) while M. Puvis 
assures us that a vineyard in the 
South of France produced in the 
year 1840, 4,000 gallons per acre. 
Again in alarge number of instances, 
the vines, being in double rows on 
the edges of beds twenty feet in 
width and sown in grain, occupy in 
reality only one-twentieth of the 
soil, and should not be reckoned as 
full acres of vines. For these and 
other reasons M, Puvis concludes 
that the average yield per acre may 
be safely placed at about 250 gal- 
lons, Anotherstatistical fact worthy 
of considerable attention is that 
these 5,203,305 acres of vines are 
divided among 2,184,017 proprie- 
tors, or that there is: barely two 
acres of vineyard to each proprietor. 
Hence we observe that the culture 
of the vine in France, is mostly in 
the hands of a class who being ne- 
cessarily engaged in a continual 
struggle for the bare means of sub- 
sistence, have neither time nor 
means to devote to the amelioration 
of the soil, or the improvement of 
their methods of culture. And itis 
certainly true, that the celebrated 
wines of Bordeaux and Burgundy 
are grown, without exception, upon 
the estates of large proprietors who 
can afford at least the expensive 
outlays for improvements, which 
subsequently enriches them by the 
superiority and high price of the 
produce. But even here, it is for 
the most part the case, that agri- 
culture is neglected by the educated 
classes. The owners of large estates 
preferring the pleasures of a city 
life, to a quiet home in the country, 
farm out their lands to wine mer- 
chants who being obliged by their 
profession to spend the most of their 
time in their counting rooms, leave 
in their turn the entire care of the 
vineyard toa “homme d’ affaire,” 
usually an old soldier, or a faithful 
family servant. These latter though 
doubtless honest and careful mana- 
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gers, are generally illiterate, and 
unskilled in agricultural pursuits ; 
in proportion as they possess educa- 
tion and ability, in just so much do 
they turn over the management of 
the plantation to the peasant hired 
for the day or for the month, in order 
to imitate the lives of their em- 
ployers, passed in the commerce 
of the wines. The gentry meddle 
little with the culture. It is with 
the fabrication of wines that they 
especially occupy themselves. In 
Champagne the rich wine merchants 
own but a very insignificant propor- 
tion of the vineyards, and are in the 
habit of buying the grapes, or the 
wine as it comes from the press, of 
the small proprietors. When I 
asked if I could obtain information 
from them, concerning the conduct 
of the vines, I was answered no; 
and when I further enquired what 
part they took in the production of 
wine I was told concisely: ls 
Vachetent, Ils le font, et Ils le ven- 
dent, voila tout. After what has 
been said it will not be surprising 
to learn, that whole districts of 
country embracing thousands of 
proprietors are cultivated with ex- 
actly the same implements, and in 
precisely the same manner, while 
with us, every planter has a hoe, a 
plough, and some peculiarity of 
culture of his own invention. It 
cannot be doubted that if the cul- 
ture of the vine in France was, to a 
much greater extent than it is, in 
the hands of intelligent and enter- 

rising owners, vast improvements 
in it might be made. To return to 
the Statistics. It has been estima- 
ted that one litre of wine per day, 
re-places for a working man one- 
tenth of his food. Consequently 
the whole amount of wine produced 
in France represents the sustenance 
ofa year, for more than 1,600,000 
working men, Still it is notin the 
blood and muscle of the laborer, 
costly as that may be, that we can 
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estimate the value of that article, 
which while it promotes conviviali- 
ty at the social board, carries com- 
fort and gladness to the homes of 
the poor; and while it gives cour- 
age to the soldier, warms also the 
heart of the peace-maker, and the 
alms-giver, inspires the poet, renders 
the orator eloquent, the lover con- 
fident, and materially contributes to 
the good digestion of most persons 
who use it aright. Nor is its im- 
portance less, even in a mere pe- 
cuniary point of view; for if we 
take the moderate sum of ten cents 
per gallon asthe average price, we 
obtain for the whole $150,000,000 


and upwards, a sum which “repre- , 


sents at least one eighth of the 

ross produce of the soil of France.” 

Puvis.) But fully to appreciate 
these results, it must be borne in 
mind, that this culture occupies 
only one twenty-seventh of the soil 
of France, “ that one half at least of 
this surface is a slope too rapid te 
be cultivated with the plough, and 
without the vine would yield only 
thin pastures of bad growth, or 
would offer only sterile rocks. One- 
fourth of it is in gravelly plains, 
most frequently poor, on the great- 
er part of which the vine alone can 
yield a produce that would com, 
pensate the expenses of cultivation ;” 
and finally, that if “ the taxes of all 
sorts that are imposed upon it be 
counted, it yields one-seventh of the 
revenue of the State, and more than 
one-half of that of the cities.”— 
(Puvis.) 

With such facts before us it can- 
not fail to bean object of considera- 
ble interest to study the circum- 
stances upon which so remanera- 
tive a pursuit depends. To what 
then is the successful cultivation of 
the vine due? Count Odart who 
has passed thirty years of his life 
in the stady of this subject and who 
is not only an author, but also 
eminently a practical man, sums 
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the following circumstances, as those 
deserving special attention, and as 
determining in the annexed ratio 
the quality, &c., of the wine : 


1. Temperature of the year..........25 


2. Nature of the soil.......esseesees 20 

B. Exposure... cccsccccsccccccccces 10 
4. Nature of the plant or of different 

plants....-.++. ecccccccceseeeeO 

Te CRB ccc ccccccccesceces. cos «15 

6. Fabrication of wine........ S00 des 10 

100 


1. Climate—Climate is the ag- 
gregate of so many and such con- 
flicting influences, that, it is hardly 
possible to give such a description 
of it as may answer a practical pur- 
pose. This difficulty arises from 
two principal sources; first, the 
simultaneous and continuous action 
of climactric causes under observa- 
tion not only laborious but per- 
plexed. Secondly, many of the 
agents are not known separately, 
but only in their conjoined effects 
with one or other of those which 
are most familiar to us. Thus 
despite all the ingenious instruments 
contrived for meteorological obser- 
vations, the want of facts on the 
one hand, and despite all the theo- 
ries, the want of some just standard 
on the other, by which known facts 
may be collated, render the ena 
knowledge of the different climates 
extremely limited. However, with- 
out further preface, I will proceed 
to state briefly such facts as I have 
been able to obtain on this head 
from the best accredited sources. 
And first in reference to the region 
occupied by the vine. Its northern 
boundary is as follows: From lati- 
tude 40° on the Pawific coast of 
Asia, it pursues a line rising as it 
approaches the Caspian sea to lat. 
48°; thence going north of the 
isochenal line (line of equal winter 
temperatures) of New York, it 
crosses lat. 50°, enters Germany 


north latitude at 51° on the Oder. 
From this point it follows a south- 
western course, passing Dresden, 
Cologne, Rheims, Paris, until, about 
half way between the isothernal 
(line of equal summer temperatures) 
and the isochenal lines of New York, 
it makes its exit at lat. 47° on the 
Atlantic coast of France. The 
isothermal line (line of equal year- 
ly temperatures) which traverses 
the regions most favorable to the 
culture of the vine, takes the fol- 
lowing direction: Starting from 
North Italy it runs along the Medi- 
terranean coast of France, and leav- 
ing Europe at the mouth of the 
Gironde, it strikes the American 
continent about Cape Hatteras.— 
From this point it follows a line 
nearly parallel to the Equator, until 
it reaches California, where it makes 
a considerable deflection to the 
North. But in making this com- 
parison, this remarkable fact must 
be borne in mind. New York lies 
just in the angle formed by the line 
of summer heat from the Canaries, 
and the line of winter cold from 
Iceland. This wide range of the 
thermometer between the seasons, 
forms everywhere the great differ- 
ence between the North American, 
and all other climates. However 
this diminishes as we advance into 
the interior, where the extremes of 
heat and cold are not near so great 
as on the seaboard. The following 
table will give astill clearer idea of 
our thermomtic relations with the 
vine growing districts : 

Year. Win’r. Sp’g. Sum. Aut. 
Washington.....54° 5’ 37° 50° 70° 56° 
Bordeaux.........56° 75/ 48° 66° 70° 68° 


Savannah......... 65° 50° = 65° 77° «65° 5’ 
Funchal,(Mad.) 65°75’ 61° 25/ 63° 5’ 69° 68° 


The scale of course is Fahrenheit’s. 
The most notable fact presented by 
these numbers is, that, in Georgia 
we average 8° more of heat during 


and attains its highest point of summer thanin Madeira. It might 
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well be asked if this would not be 

rejudicial to the vine. I think not, 
‘or at Nicolosi on Mount Etna, the 
average summer heat is 78°, and 
the slopes of the Mountain yield 
very excellent wine. The following 
result of the observations of M. De 
Candolle on this subject is worthy 
of mention, He says: “The cul- 
ture of the vine, for the fabrication 
of wine, is possible in localities 
which offer a sum of 5220° Fah. 
from the day on which an average 
temperature of 50° Fah. commences, 
to that on which it ends, provided 
that at the approach of the ripening 
season the number of days of rain 
does not exceed twelve per month.” 
The amount of heat requisite to 
cause the vine to shoot, differs ac- 
cording to the plant, and the gen- 
eral climate of the locality. Thus 
in Brussels it puts forth leaves about 
the 25th April, at a temp. of 50° 
45’ Fah., while in Madeira this takes 
place about the 31st March, with a 
temp. of 64° 40’ Fah. In Madeira 
the grapes are usually matured by 
the 7th September, and during 
this period the thermometer stands 
above 64° 5’ Fah., the sum of the 
temperatures from the day on which 
this average begins, to that on which 
it ends is 90 85° Fah. Every where, 
as the climate, or even the season, 
increases in warmth, other things 
being equal, the wine increases in 
quantity, strength, and sweetness. 
Hence the difference between the 
wines of Spain and Madeira, and 
those of France. Intense heats it 
is admitted by all the authorities, 
are no obstacle to the successful 
culture of the vine, unless they be 
accompanied by excessive damp- 
ness. The Hygrometric observa- 
tions made on the climate of France, 
and that of the United States 
furnish the following data. In 
the former country the average 
yearly fall of rain varies from twenty- 


one to twenty-seven inches. With 
us, between 24° and 45° N. lat., it 
is thirty-seven inches, Nevertheless 
the frequent fogs, the large number 
of cloudy days, and the slow and 
continued drizzling rains, render the 
climate of France, in a notable de- 
gree more damp than that of the 
largest portion of the United States. 
Thus the average yearly fall of rain 
at Bordeaux is twenty-six inches, 
the extremes between the months 
being one and a half inch in March, 
and two and three-quarters in No- 
vember. The number of days of 
rain in a yearis145. The amount 
of rain however will be found to 
vary more, between localities in the 
same country very frequently, than 
it does between different countries; 
thus at Fort Moultrie, 8. C., the 
average annual fall of water is forty- 
four inches, while in Augusta, Ga., 
it is only twenty-three inches, In 
France the vine sustains greatest 
injury from the hail storms, during 
summer, and in all the large cities 
you will see offices for insuring the 
vineyard against these disasters.— 
High winds too in the month of 
June, while the vine is in flower, 
frequently prove very injurious. 

2. Topography.—Although the 
vine iscultivated all over France,with 
theexception of the Northwest cor- 
ner facing the English coast, wemay 
confine our notice of its culture to 
the four principal districts, as fol- 
lows: Ist. Gascony and Guienne, 
containing the celebrated vineyards 
of the Bordelais, principally dis- 
tinguished for the wines from Medoc 
and Sauterne. The former surpass 
all other wines in the delicacy of 
their flavor, their excellent dietetic 
virtues, and their freedom from all 
those qualities comprised under the 
term “heady.” The wines of Sau- 
terne are white, or of a delicate 
amber color; they are stronger and 
sweeter than those of Medoe, of a 
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high flavor, and rank among the 
most costly wines of France. 2d. 
Languedoc Provinceand Dauphiny, 
producing a larger quantity to the 
acre than the former. The wines 
of this district are the strongest and 
sweetest of France, and when in- 
ereased facilities of communication 
shall render them better known in 
commerce, they may rival the wines 
of Spain and Madeira. At present 
they are chiefly employed in dis- 
tilling Brandy and Alcohol. 3d. 
Burgundy, and especially the coun- 
try lying Southeast of Dijon, known 
asthe Céte D’Or. These wines are 
fully bodied, highly flavored, and 
somewhat stronger than those of 
Bordeaux, with which they compete 
in point of excellence. 4th. Cham- 
pagne situated under the 47°-8°-9°, 
. lat., whose wines are so familiar 
to every one as to need no mention. 
3. Nature of the Soil—It would 
be impossible, in the limits of the 
resent sketch, to attempt anything 
like a detailed account of the dif- 
ferent soils of the innumerable vine- 
yards of France. And I will con- 
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tent myself with saying, that I have 
seen most excellent vines thriving, 
sometimes upon lime-stone, slate, 
granite, and volcanic formations ; 
at other times, upon loose gravelly 
and sandy soils, in the rich vegeta- 
ble mould of swamp bottoms, and 
even in stiff claysands. Yet under 
all these circumstances, there is one 
element whose presence I have not 
only never failed to detect, but have 
also, always observed in very con- 
siderable quantities. This element 
is lime. Clay soils are universally 
considered as those least adapted to 
the vine. Lime-stone or volcanic 
formations are the most sought af- 
ter. Next to these, a dry soil, at 
the same time loose and gravelly 
so as to allow the roots to strike 
deeply, is preferred. Perhaps the 
subjoined table taken from a series 
of analyses of the ash of the dif- 
ferent parts of the vine, made by 
Crasso, Berthier and Boussingnault, 
will show more clearly what the 
best soil adapted to the vine is, and 
ought to be, than any description 
however extended: 
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I may add that wherever the land 
is very fertile, the wine looses in 
fineness what it gains in strength 
and quantity. 

4. Hxposure—The word exposure 
is pronounced by the majority of 
wine growers, with a certain mys- 
terious air. The explanation of this 
is very simple. The vine is a 
southern plant. But for centuries 
civilized man has endeavored to 
domesticate it in his northern home. 
Hence it was natural that he should 
seek to afford it, by all the means 
at his disposal, as near an approxi- 
mation as possible to the warmer 
temperature which it enjoyed under 
its native skies. Of all these means, 
the most obvious, and the happiest 
in its results, was a full exposure to 
the beams of the sun. Thus the 
great repute of Southern exposures 
in Northern latitudes. The expo- 


’ surethen in climates favorable to the 


culture of the vine is a matter of 
small importance. And in fact not 
only do the vineyards of the Borde- 
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lais, turn their faces to every point 
of the compass, but many of the 
most excellent flourish on a dead 
level. The advantage of a slope is 
dryness—an advantage superseded 
at present by the improvements in 
the art of draining. It may also 
afford some shelter from prevailing 
winds in certain localities. Where 
the climate is hot and dry, M. Pu- 
vis recommends a northern expo- 
sure. M. Lenoir has madea re- 
mark upon this head, which if 
practically true, deserves especial 
attention everywhere. He says, 
when the plant faces the east it la- 
bors under this disadvantage : in 
the early spring the warm rays of 
the sun striking abruptly upon the 
buds while they are still covered 
with frost, destroys them, while in 
other exposures the air is already 
warmed, and the frosts gradually 
melted before the more powerful 
beams of the sun fall upon the bud; 
which for this reason remains un- 
injured. 





ODORIFOROUS SHRUBS. 


Note you the scent ? 
The shrubs you tread upon, with every bruise, 
Weep odours. Strange that we can win the sweet, 
Only by injury! Thus virtue shows herself, 
More grateful, when thus trodden on! We bruise 
The human sensibility, to win 
What’s precious in its keeping. Nature locks 
Her stores ; and with a proper violence, 
We wrest them from her keeping. They are ours! 
She’s but the guardian keeper of our wealth! 


THE OAK, 


The hospitable oak, whose outstretch’d arms, 
So vast, so patriarchal, draped in moss, 
Invite to rest, and shield with confidence. 
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A PLEA FOR ITALY. 


The cause of her inferiority and method of regeneration suggested. 
With an account of the “ Precetti” or Austrian expedient for gov- 
erning her Italian provinces in the nineteenth century. 


* * # # There to track 
Fall’n States and buried greatness, o’er a land 
Which was the mightiest in its old command, 
And is the loveliest and must ever be 
The master mould of Nature’s heavenly hand, 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, 
The beautiful, the brave—the lords of earth and sea, 


The Commonwealth of Kings, the men of Rome! 
And ever since, and now, fair Italy! 
Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all art yields, and Nature can decree ; 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility ; 
Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced. 
(C. H. Pilgrim c. iv. 


“Oh, God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap!” 


[The temper of Italian feeling and the height to which it is wrought are signifi- 
cantly shown by recent events in France, when the life of an Empress and unof- 
fending woman came near being compassed in the attempt at indiscrimate assas- 
sination. The method is abhorrent to us, and the crime is hardly palliated by the 
epithet, “ Angel of Assassination,” even when applied by Lamartine to Charlotte 
Corday when she slew a fiend. I only point to its significance, whilst it recalls 
the condition of their unhappy country, in which the writer sometime resided» 
and which has received his earnest attention. If in the execution of the present 
task I seem to pass beyond my ordinary sphere of duty, I may be excused for 
adding that it is only intended to complete a series of papers already prepared ; 
and if I desired additional reasons I might state that my own personal obligations 
to a warm hearted and generous people, with every class of which I was brought 
in contact, surely warrants a single effort in their behalf.] 


The subject of Italian Independ- 





ence is one which we as citizens of 
the United States, putting aside for 
the moment every other high con- 
sideration of international policy, 
may justly concern ourselves: for 
our own statesmen previous to the 
formation of our constitution studied 
profoundly and profitably, the his- 
tory of their Republics of the mid- 
dle ages, as well as that of the 
Netherlands. But the direct ap- 


peal by a recent Italian Poet: (in 
a sonnet addressed to America,) 
“Oh ben giunta I’ America al convito 
Dei popoli! Oh deh steso fuor del onda 
Dell’ Italia il confin segni il suo dito !” 
in some degree embodies what is 
the melancholy sentiment and feel- 
ing of the Italian Literati of the 
present day: the invocation from 
Italy, the ancient giant to America, 
the infant Republic beyond the seas, 


“to fix and declare her boundaries in 
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a convocation of the Nations. She 
alone in whose unquestioned puri- 
ty, in whose high sense of justice, 
and in whose sympathy she con- 
fides, is implored to preserve from 
the hands of the spoiler the old 
land-marks of Italy. As men and 
brethren who may one day ask 
this of others, let us enquire upon 
what grounds she demands our 
consideration. Let me cite then 
the list of her grievances : 

A desolating blast as of a sirocco 
seems to have swept over that un- 
happy country. 

I have seen the desert solitudes 
created in Milan—have traced in 
the faces of her exiles (the hand- 
somest men of the Peninsular,) the 
grief that lay at their hearts. Italian 
youths from the Mountains of Pied- 
mont finding in the writer a confi- 
dential listener, when together they 
scaled the towering battlements of 
the Simplon frowning darkly upon 
the North—or when, more South- 
ward still, the lovely landscapes of 
their country lay unfolded beneath 
them, have poured in his ear burn- 
ing words of hope and aspiration. 
In Florence, it was a permanent 
sad face of sorrow, as if resigned to 
the incubus which oppressed them ; 
which they could not hope to shake 
off. At Brescia they told me, with 
ill-concealed pide, to read Botta! 
in Italian! / that the American 
Washington had become their 
model. The feeling was one of sor- 
row mingled with shame: and 
when she names her fallen country, 
the Ausonian maiden, even, shows 
deeply through the transparent 
olive of her cheek the flush of 
shame; whilst her high-born Dames 
(Lassert preremptorily what my own 
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eyes saw) spurn with contempt the 
mere touch of the “ guzzling Aus- 
trian.”* With the common people, 
as is ever the case, a similar feeling 
is deeper, stronger, but smothered. 
Who dare say they will not hold 
them guiltless ? 

In other portiovus of Italy we have 
the same evidences of misrule. 

The prisons of the Papal States 
fill to overflowing with a malcon- 
tent people, who rise in arms to 
the defense of their liberties—or 
whom bad government, ignorance 
and want, drive to deeds of violence 
and rapine. Rome itself, with a 
tiara of regal palaces upon her seven 
hills, with the fame of her incom- 
parable glories seen in their very 
desolation, confines a horde of 
wretches within her squalid lanes. 
Whilst the peasant who speaks the 
sweet language of Lucca or Siena,f 
to avoid proscription in the hated 
ranks of his rulers wanders in every 
clime of Christendom ; or to gain 
the daily bread denied him at home, 
bears with him figures coarsely 
modeled after the noblest creations 
of his country’s genius. A more 
despicable tyranny than all these is 
making an abject slave of the Nea- 
politan. It abases his intellect, 
sinks him in vice and indolence, 
whilst he reclines in lazy languor, 
like “ brutish beasts that want dis- 
course of reason ;” and this, in that 
spot of all others where earth, sea 
and air seemed touched by the finger 
of God to form the most beauteous, 
sometimes the most terrific picture 
under heaven. 

But throughout Italy, an Ameri- 
can who at all sympathizes with the 
people perceives the evidences of 
stifled feeling—has conveyed to his 





* I Tedeschi lurchi of their Divine Poet. 
t It is told of an Italian teacher of languages who enquired of a peasant near 


Siena the way to that city, that upon receiving the reply: 
al monte, ed ecco Siena in Sronte—(pass the river, mount the hill, 


Varcate il fiume, salite 
and Siena is 


before you)—he retraced his steps, saying: that they could not need his services 
where the very contadini spoke such Italian. 
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ear pent-up thoughts which yearn 
for utterance. The inspiration 
which makes of his patriotism a 
fierce consuming fire comes of his 
country: and is the same, whether 
amid the cloud-capped summits of 
her Alpine barrier—or where her 
sea-girt shores glisten like emeralds. 
It is this elevated sentiment of in- 
dependence born amid those sub- 
lime Mountains, this ineffable charm 
of climate where a soft, warm, de- 
licious glow invests every object in 
nature, which stirs the inmost soul 
of her people, and rouses love of 
country : the disease alike of Italy 
and of Switzerland. I will there- 
fore discuss in the following Essay 
her present condition, and state the 
measures of redress. 

Before reflection, I would say : 
“let there be inscribed upon the 
rich casket, Italy, the words ‘Detur 
fortiori” But I will not be un- 
just or forgetful towards that glo- 
rious birth-place of arts, science, 
laws and literature; which the 
world regards as the theatre of the 
grandest achievements of its past— 
to which it has looked for every 
thing that is great in thought, word 
and deed. 

In that land of patriots there is 
still no lack of inflexible spirit, of 
high courage, or of noble fortitude. 
With her it has never been a ques- 
tion of lachesse ; strong arms and 
willing hearts would at any moment 
leap into the “aim and very flash” of 
the guns pointed by Tyranny; amil- 
lion of the educated and intelligent, 
the best and most chivalric bluod, 

“ Hopeless warriors of a willing doom,” 
are ready for the sacrifice. There 
are enough there amid twenty-four 
millions of people to pour out any 
amount of life blood; but alas! for 
what purpose ? they tire of wasting 
it ; unassisted effort is without avail, 
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combined effort, amid the discord- 
ant political and social elements of 
the Perinsular, out of the question. 

But though it be granted that 
there is now no want in Italy of 
courage to vindicate her honour, or 
devotion in the assertion of her 
rank, or that he is worse than im- 
practicable who thinks of employ- 
ing them; yet from this inability 
to do so—from the absence of high 
and honourable objects produced by 
the hopelessness of political regen- 
eration, and of that inherent self- 
multiplying vitality in a free people, 
which results from themselves carry- 
ing on the multifarious processes of 
government, the nation is fast losing 
its noblest traits. “ Natio commoeda 
est,” in the words of its sternest 
satirist. It is fast sinking into su- 
pineness, indifference and sloth.— 
To these effeminacy and enervat- 
ing indulgence must ensue—and 
then, heaven help the issue : * Quid 
enim Venus ebria curat?” Slow 
torpor and drunken vice ever end 
in complete demoralization. He 
who visits Italy to-day will perceive 
this rapidly hastening deterioration, 
principally affecting her young men 
—who have no object of ambition— 
who enjoy no healthy political life. 
“Surely, oppression maketh even 
the wise man mad,” saith the 
Preacher. 

Now to the questions: what forms 
the true bulwark of the independ- 
ence of every people? Who ac- 
complish what is done towards se- 
curing and preserving it? Itis not 
a few reasoners in the closet, who 
do their part, but who only guide 
and instruct; it is always the great 
mass of the bone and sinew of the 
land, the yeomanry and the people. 
And what are thesein Italy? Priest 
ridden, ignorant and utterly corrupt- 
ed ; among them for ages no bible,* 





* It is within the personal knowledge of the writer that a compendium of Bible 
History in Italian, and coutaining nothing save what is in the Bible, prepared for 
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no education, no unchained free 
speech, or free press, or free inter- 
change of thought : reduced by beg- 
gary and want they have indeed 
become 


‘A low born, servile, cell-bred crew '” 


The reasoners in the closet, the men 
of thought with intelligence and 
scope of mind, who knowing what 
liberty is, dare maintain it, (and 
who would direct and wield the 
power,) find around them those un- 
Instructed in the commonest princi- 
ples of political life—who never felt 
themselves identified with the con- 
trol of their own government one mo- 
ment of their existence, but who are 
fain to continue only passive instru- 
ments of suffering. Among such, 
consequently, they are like lights 
which shineth in darkness, but the 
darkness comprehendeth them not. 
They are indeed powerless; and all 
effort at out-break, whether by or- 
ganized Carbonari or by entire 
kingdoms, has been spasmodic in 
character and vain and futile in re- 
sult. But besides that this state of 
things has been long in forming, 
there are peculiarities more import- 
ant still in the present constitution 
of the Italian Peninsular. The 
main and chiefest elements of dis- 
cord are within ; and these are 
fostered by foreign relations pecu- 
liar to her and unique in character. 

Four separate individual powers 
constitute Italy : Sardinia, Tuscany, 
the Papal and the Neapolitan States. 
The Lombardo-Venetian Territory 
is hopelessly under Austrian mis- 
rule—as the “ Precetto,” an account 
of which I have appended, will suf- 
ficiently disclose. These four pow- 
ers are discordant and cannot easily 
coalesce. What can one State do, 


when it feels that each will desire 
to rule und be ascendant among its 
fellows, even after foreign invaders 
shall be by joint and united efforts 
expelled. And this remote diffi- 
culty lowering in the distance ever 
paralyzes effort. 

But besides, the bond of union, 
were political union upon a federa- 
tive or representative basis secured, 
is weakened, as we implied, by a 
deteriorating influence which is 
within, intertwined in the web and 
woof of the whole fabric civil and po- 
litical, rotting and corroding it—and 
more than equivalent in its deterio- 
rating effects to a foreign enemy. 
From its very nature, too, this in- 
fluence is to a certain extent recog- 
nized, sanctioned and sustained by 
each member of the Italian confed- 
eration. 

This blight to Italy is found in 
the Roman States. The spiritual 
head of Italy is likewise the spiritual 
head of all Catholicdom, though 
seated in, feeding and living upon 
her soil. A cosmopolite interest 
like this, with such ties for its founda- 
tion, disorders every attempt at out- 
break however well matured. Hav- 
ing its throne within her limits, it 
is equally bound up with and ne- 
cessary to the existence of every 
other Roman Catholic government 
however remote. The integrity of 
this supreme religious power must 
therefore be sustained, if need be, 
by the foreign sword—guaranteed 
(de facto et de jure) without refer- 
ence to the interests of Italy, or to 
the (to them,) comparatively trivial 
question of her independence. Italy 
is thus in the hateful predicament 
of being under the dominion of a 
“lex sub graviori lege ;” a foreign 
circumstance mastering and stifling 





the use of her children by a distinguished and most estimable Catholic lady of 


Florence, was positively defendu there. 


It was printed in Turin and the cop 


presented to the writer by the compiler had to be smuggled into Tuscany All 
know the penalties already paid by English ladies and others to their zeal for 
proselytizing by disseminating tracts. 
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every other consideration personal 
to her. Her own prosperity is sac- 
rificed to the necessities of others 
beyond her borders. The existence 
and continuance of the great Cath- 
olic Hierarchy, (the “ belua multo- 
rum capitum,”) is maintained as a 
summum imperium at all hazards, 
by influences from without—which 
demand it by their very religious 
organization. Whilst at home in 
Italy this great Church Spiritual, 
which stands in loco parentis to 
every other, which issues its bulls 
for the consecration of every Bishop 
throughout Christendom, is also not 
less a Church temporal and militant 
—with all the attributes and ex- 
pensive machinery of any other 
government. It is also as eager for 
dominion. From the times of those 
mitered statesmen, the Hildebrands 
and Innocents who built up the 
Popedom, or those warlike Pontiffs 
Julius IL., or Sixtus VI., to Alexan- 
der VI., (whom Gibbon calls the 
Tiberius of Christian Rome) this 
same mingling of the two relations 
has been persisted in, and the same 
entanglement with transalpine pow- 
ers, to the distraction of all Italy, 
has ensued. Out of Italy this de- 
pendence has also ‘been recognized 
for hundreds of years—since when 
it was esteemed necessary for the 
German Emperors to don the iron 
crown under the benediction of the 
Popes ; and to-day the same cere- 
mony is wanting to make more 
sacred and complete the installment 
of the Emperor of the French. 
Thus, even if the Italian States, 
merging all minor differences, a- 
greed to coalesce in the formation 
of a confederacy or Representative 
Republican government freed of 
Austrian or other domination, Cath- 
olic France, or Spain, equally with 
all Catholics in the Universe, feel 
bound to preserve in esse the Papal 
power—their recognized spiritual 
head and vicegerent upon earth 
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and heaven. They reach out their 
arms to accomplish this. There 
too in Italy they necessarily find 
conscientious partizans with similar 
religious ideas; hence the endless 
and continual disturbance. 

In the peculiar external and in- 
ternal relations of the Papal power 
which occupies central Italy, hold- 
ing the keys of St. Peter in the 
marvelous temple of eternal Rome, 
lies then the obstacle—there is the 
root and branch of every evil. 

Remedy.—Eradicate this unnat- 
ural and too cosmopolite element 
founded in the old traditions of the 
Vatican, and whose mere local hab- 
itation, (without present reference 
to any tendency in the Romish 
faith hostile to free institutions,) has 
proved so disastrous to the inde- 
pendence of Italy. Let the Papal 
States be constituted differently by 
removing the locale of this potent 
organized spiritual influence which 
is claimed, and whose integrity is 
preserved, as an ultima ratio by the 
whole Catholic world. Do not de- 
prive the people of the religion of 
their choice, but transfer the chair 
of St. Peter to Jerusalem, St. Helena 
or to any desert Isle, there to be 
protected and cherished at will; and 
thus allow Italy the enjoyment of 
some rest, and some portion with 
other civilized countries in the 
blessings—in the absolute necessity 
of anational existence. Give her 
thus the common privilege of liber- 
ty, of free popular rights and un- 
shackled utterance. 

Do this, and realize those secret 
longings of millions within her 
borders, but only breathed by the 
Italian youth into the ear of him 
of whose sympathy he is sure; edu- 
cate and liberalize the people ; and 
the spark flies upward not more 
naturally, than the irrepressible, un- 
dying spirit of liberty—ever leaven- 
ing the whole mass through which 
it is infused, like a vital force, will 
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awake it from its slumber, and 
its lowliness, and lift it to higher 
spheres and among kindred spirits 
of earth. 

Her people now, politically speak- 
ing, scarcely realize the Homeric de- 
finition, “articulate sounding men !”* 
An American would feel shame for 
them, did he not pity her fruitless 
efforts, which exhaust but accom- 
plish nothing. He is indignant that 
a dominant white race, having the 
spirit, energy, power and vitality as 
of yore, but enslaved by fortuitous 
circumstance, should longer submit, 
through force or fraud, to the “ fa- 
dum crimen servitutis !” 

In writing this I indulge no per- 
sonal hostility to the spiritual head 
of solargea portion of Christendom. 
Some of my most esteemed friends 
are Roman Catholics. But I do 
most heartily oppose and deplore 
the ignorance and torpor in which 
she keeps her subjects; and most 
emphatically abominate the acts of 
the Jesuitical faction—those insid- 
ious subterranean sophists : 

“Scire vellunt secreta domus, et inde 
timeri !’—Juvenal 

who sacrifice even country to a 

sworn fealty to higher law. 

The necessary immaculateness of 
the Pope himself is a point long 
given up and freely discussed by 
many in Italy. Even Dante, the 
constitution of whose mind de- 
manded such a living arbiter,(among 


many others whom I could cite) 
casts them fearlessly into his burning 
hell, and they are bound there for- 
ever in the hardness of his Adaman- 
tine verse. See Canto XIX, 104, Jn- 
ferno, where he meets with Pope 

Nicholas III., commencing : 

Ché la vostra 4varizia il mondo attrista, 

Calcando i buoni e sollevando i pravi. 

The whole passage the [nquisition 

suppressed. 

See also Purgatorio XXXII, 1438, 
descriptive of Boniface, and Para- 
diso IX, 136: 

A questo intende il papa e i cardinali 
Non vanno i lor pensieri a Nazaretta, 
La dove Gabriella aperse l’ali. 

Ma Vaticano e l’altre parti elette 
Di Roma che son state cimetero 
Alla milizia che Pietro seguette 

Tosto libere fien dall’ adultero. 

These may seem bold doctrines 
to him who has for the first time 
reflected upon them. But the 
writer need not be charged with 
either audacity or presumption in 
proposing what his own observa- 
tion has led him to suppose neces- 
sary : for they seem harsh and pre- 
sumptuous only to the uninitiated, 
or to the unreflecting. 

Out of Italy it has been already 
accomplished ; when England un- 
der Henry VIII, flung off her foreign 
patron, rejecting his claims to con- 
fer title to undiscovered lands; and 
from that one act she and all her 
off-shoots have been Protestants. 

Yea, the Italianst themselves, 





*“vevod pngwmwv avdeumwy.! 


I quote the following from Doran’s: “ Monarchs retired from business,” pub- 
lished in 1857, which I have seen since the above was written: 

“A Papal abdication has been suggested, and it is one ofa novel and not un- 

reasonable character. There isin France a certain Abbé Michon; he is a zealous 





and orthodox Churchman, but he can read the signs of the times; and discerning 
their threatening aspect, he has published a pamphlet in which he advocates the 
expediency of relieving the Pontiff from the burden of temporal power, and estab- 
lishing his Holiness at Jerusalem, as the Spiritual Prince of Catholic Christendom. 
The Abbé rightly thinks that the Pope would win more respect on his new throne 
than he does now, upheld by foreign bayonets, which only stand between him and 
inevitable revolution. The Abbé looks to great opposition on the part of the Car- 
dinals ; but he thinks these of little importance with the great endin view. Such 
a revolution of the Church, wisely regulated, would undoubtedly tend toward es- 
tablishing that Christian unity which has, for so many centuries, ceased to exist. 
With a sagacious spiritual Chief at Jerusalem, who thoroughly comprehended 
\ 
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readily seeing where the difficulty 
lay—knowing the real obstacle to 
the establishment of their liberties, 
have actually attempted the execu- 
tion of the project. Their Rev- 
olution of ’48 was indeed for the 
very purpose of deposing and re- 
moving the Pope, and they failed to 
do so only through the armed inter- 
Jerence of the French; thus carrying 
out precisely the processes we have 
attempted to show would take place. 
The late attempt against the life 
of Napoleon, already referred to, I 
may add, was only a vengeful blow 
aimed at one whom they esteemed 
faithless to his earlier pledges; who 
had stood in the way of the ac- 
complishment of one of their most 
cherished projects, who was in 
part answerable for its failure, or 
who would oppose any future at- 
tempts. 

But I have nothing to do here 
with the question of religion simply 
—but with a cause almost equally 
sacred: namely, the rights of a 
dominant white race to the dearest 
privileges of political existence. I 
am directing my attention to the 
best means of securing the inde- 

endence and integrity of a great 

eninsular,rich in the very traditions 
of liberty ; with a people warm and 
impulsive in character; for the 
most part burning with high aspi- 
rations, and gifted with every faculty 
to enjoy it. If the mere strong- 
hold of a Religion—a peculiar faith 
in unnatural union with those abroad 
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—is an obstacle, upon it be the 
charge of aggression. Up-root its 
foundations—scatter them to the 
four winds, if need be; but save 
despoiled, torn, crushed Iraty !— 
That Roman land cries in anguish 
that she may once more be enrolled 
among the nations of the earth— 
she would enact again one page of 
her past history. For this, her sons 
pour out their life-blood like water. 
They are prepared to pass through 
the fiery trials preceding every in- 
dependence worth having. 

The people kept in abject igno- 
rance, are, in heart, arrayed against 
their rulers aided by foreign swords. 
Italians are armed against them- 
selves. It is now throughout that 
country as in the days of Juvenal: 
“every thing in Rome for a price!” 
“ Omnio Rome cum pretio.” Even 
blood, living blood, can be bought 
there. Bought blood stalks armed 
through her streets and lanes!— 
Twenty thousand Frenchmen to 
guard imperial Rome! Ten thou- 
sand Austrians in old Etruria !— 
Lombardy, and Venice, (after four- 
teen hundred years of freedom) 
swarm with the same hated soldiery 
—intensely hated by the very wo- 
men of Italy. Swiss Mercenaries, 
(of a bold, free race, but “ point 
@argent, point de Suisse !”) who 
since the time of Gonsalvo de Cor- 
dova do “coin their blood for 
drachmas,” still in fantastic dress 
fence in with spears the holy pres- 
ence at the Vatican. These, too, 





his position, the world might yet realize the sublime spectacle of one fold under 
one shepherd. But the obstinacy of the scattered flock, as well as the pretensions 
of the Pastor may render this desirable consummation forever impossible! One 
thing however is certain, the removal of the Pope to Jerusalem would help Italy 


to freedom; and then 


‘ Again the buried genius of old Rome 
Would from the dust uprear his reverend head, 
Roused by the shout of millions.’ ” 


We have but to read the account, in this volume, of the “ Three Pii,” or in the 





recent work of Farini translated by the Hon. Mr. Gladstone, to note the abject 
condition to which the Pontiffs were often reduced even since 1793, and to be as- 


sured of the difficulty of ever securing any condition of independence in Italy with 
this element of discord retained in her midst. 
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will go when the prey is swept 
away—where the booty is there 
will the hawks be also. Cleanse it 
of all; if need be, with the besom 
of destruction, but save to a sensi- 
tive and gallant people, freedom, ex- 
istence, NATIONALITY. 


That my readers may see the 
smal], minute, humiliating tyranny 
exercised by Austria alone, whose 
statute book is iron leaved, I trans- 
late from the “ Politique a l’Usage 
du Peuple,” Paris Edition, 1844, by 
F, De Lamenais, the description of 
the Precetti. 

It is obtained from the “L ’Eu- 
rope Politique,” par le comte de la 
Rivalliére Frauendorf, t.1 p. 60, 
et. 61. 


M. Lamenais introduces it thus: 


“We propose then to Ministers, the 
example of Austria, less cramped and 
more venturesome than they. She has, 
as we know, founded in her possessions, 
and particularly in Italy, a government 
of Police, but an extensive government, 
worthy in every respect to serve as a 
model and also as a lesson to her timid 
imitators. 

“ We recommend particularly to the 
attention of these one of the most mag- 
nificent inventions of which the verita- 
ble genius of a people can glorify itself 
in any country and in any age, that of 
the precetti.” 

“They mean by precetto, in Italian, a 
prescription, sometimes verbal, some- 
times written, which makes known toa 
man what he is permitted to do and 
what he is forbidden from doing; for ex- 
ample, to one it is enjoined that he is 
not to go to the theatre, that heis never 
to leave his house before the middle of 
the day, and that he must return in the 
evening, or by sunset; to another, en- 
trance to a coffee house is interdicted, 
another is forbidden to take certain 
streets, to pass beyond the limits of his 
ward of the town, or it may be to go out 
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of the city gates. Forsome Italians the 
precetto is that he shall not show himself 
in the public walks, that he shall on no 
account stop in the streets, or speak to 
such and such persons, or with a certain 
class of persons. Some of them shall 
never play at cards, at billiards, eat or 
drink in a restaurant, frequent one or 
more houses of their acquaintance, write 
by mail, or receive any letter without 
submitting it to the police. Indeed it is 
not allowed to many Italians to speak to 
more than one individual at atime, orto 
walk in the company of more than one 
person. It isaspecies of mitigated im- 
prisonment which animalizes the life of 
man in depriving him the exercise of 
his will. But how can this be pretended ? 
How can it be executed? It is in truth 
difficult to be conceived of, had we not 
the example afforded us at the same 
time by the Austrian police and the 
Italian people. 

“ To fill upthe measure of this humil- 
iation, the precetto need never have any 
motive ; it can indifferently be intimated 
by writing or verbally, and consequently 
be a measure of the Chief of Police, or 
an act of fantasy of one of his agents, 
who are all occupied in watching the sad 
execution of the precettt and to do this 
can call to their aid the Austrian soldiery 
to punish the precettati (subjects of the 
precétti.) All transgressions on the part 
of the latter are arbitrarily punished by 
the Chief of Police, who orders arrests, 
imprisonments, the committing to secret 
confinements or in isolated villages, ac- 
cording as it suits his fancy, for a period 
agreeable to him, without the procurer- 
fiscal being able, (according tothe terms 
of the law which is prescribed him,) to 
submit to interrogations in the prison a 
man which the police has put there ; for 
this faculty ceases to exist in an Italian 
Magistrate as soon as the gaoler de- 
clares to him that itis a prisoner marked 
down by the police. The Austrian police 
has then acquired, throughout Italy, the 
right to put a man beyond the law (hors 
la loi) and to dispose of him according 
to his pleasure. If the victim upon the 
recovery of his liberty, is disposed to re- 
criminate, not only does the rigor of the 
precetto redouble, but he can then no 
longer find a Magistrate who can re- 
ceive his complaint.” * 





* L’ Europe politique, par le comte de la Rivaliitre Frauendorf, t. 1 p. 60 et. 61. 
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SONNETS, 


SLEEPING INFANT SMILING IN ITS MOTHER’S ARMS. 


1. The Tear and Smile. 





Sleeping, thou smilest, and thy mother’s tear 
Falls on the delicate sunlight of thy smile, 
Even as the April rain-drop rests awhile, 

Upon the rose leaf—not to blight or sear, 

But by meet contrast, make complete the spell, 

That Fancy finds in nature far and near! 

And smile and tear, alike, become thee well ; 

The child’s young promise, and the mother’s fear ; 

The dawning fancies that possess thy soul 
Opening beneath the heavens, that, opening too, 
Infuse thee, with such glimpses as shall woo, 

For a long season, till they win control ; 

Nor, in their own, or flight of future years, 

Find bitter sanction for that mother’s tears. 


u. Infant Teaching. 


Why should’st thou smile—she weep? Neither hath cause! 
Thus Reason, like a dullard, idly gropes, 
Still vainly knocking porch that never opes, 
Enslaved by its own insolence of laws; 
Preaches poor mother down, with solemn saws, 
*>Gainst idle weeping ; would preach baby too, 
But that, much better taught, through smiles and tears, 
He turns upon the dullard deafestears! 
He hears a better voice that speaks within, 
To the soul-instinct! Thought doth now begin 
Her office, though not yet become a shrew ; 
And subtly, through the fancies, seeks to win 
To flowery realms, that smoothe the way for Thought ; 
Encouraging the trembling one untaught. 


mi. The Bliss in Tears. 


Why weeps the mother? Do her tears declare 
For sorrow? The child’s well and beautiful! 

She should be satisfied—so Reason still! 

Ah! wisdom, come and teach us what is care, 
What blessing ; for this Reason seems but dull ; 

We want an ocean now, and not a rill! 

Your purring, prattling rivulets do but shame 
Our judgments, and our thoughts are lost in sound ; 

Tis with content the mother weeps, the same, 

As if ’twere bliss ; she knows not that she weeps! 
She hath touch’d, of happiness, the vast profound ; 

Lost in her very depth, hath felt the deeps ; 

So Bliss, in Reason’s mockery, finds her speech 

In tears, whose wisdom, language may not reach. 
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ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 


Delivered before the National Society for the Scientific Investigation 
and Promulgation of Nursery Rhymes.* 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 


Fellow laborers in the glorious 
task of scientifically investigating 
and promulgating those simple, but 
most poetic fables and rhymes, 
which have been bequeathed to us 
in our infancy,and which have glad- 
dened the hearts of generation after 
generation—it is my happy duty to 
appear before you this day as the 
annual orator of our society, and I 
venture to flatter myself that all of 
you, who have now congregated 
together upon this spot, will agree 
that I could not have selected a 
more appropriate subject, upon 
which to entertain you than the 
famous song which I have chosen : 


“ Jack and Gill 
Went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water ; 
Jack fell down 
And broke his crown 
And Gill came tumbling after.” 


Its brevity and poetry, as well as 
its harmony and the moral which 
it contains—all seem to adapt it 
pre-eminently as the topic of a 
speech upon an occasion like the 
present. 

The aim of our society has al- 
ways been, and still remains, to in- 
vestigate and to analyze the subjects 
of all nursery rhymes; to ascertain 
their true import and bearing upon 
human life and the occurrences of 
nature; to examine into their an- 
tiquity and possible origin, and to 
hand down to posterity those songs 
which we learnt when we were 
still dandled on the knee, not in the 
unconnected, unscientific state in 


which we received them, but united 
into one glorious, poetic Whole, 
entwined with the more elevating 
and exciting interest of scientific 
research, and placed in an infinitely 
more grand position by the en- 
nobling light which it has been in 
our power to cast upon them. A 
lofty task is ours, my friends—one 
upon which succeeding generations 
will look with grateful hearts, al- 
though they may possibly regard it 
with the stupified admiration for 
the prowess and diligence and vast 
conceptions of their ancestors, with 
which we gaze upon the mighty 
pyramids of Egypt, incapable of 
conceiving the giant forces which 
were commanded some odd thou- 
sand years ago in their construction. 
Yet our labors will repay us more 
gratefully than theirs; for, while 
we are scarcely able to determine 
the object of those ponderous 
Cyclopian piles— 
“ Guessing at what shall happily be hid, 
As the real purpose of a pyramid”— 
our descendants will feel for count- 
less days to come, the benign ,in- 
fluence exerted upon their very ex- 
istence by that which we, their 
progenitors, conceived and wrought. 
From time immemorial the 
species of poetry, to which we 
have devoted our attention, has been 
known to mothers and nurses, and 
has been effectually applied as a 
soporific for the juvenile progeny 
of man; though in our degenerate 
day it would seem that paregoric is 
about to take its place. Let it be 
a collateral object with us to pre- 





* Reported expressly for Russell’s Magazine. 
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vent this anodyne from exerting its 
baneful influence upon the young 
of our genus! It appears to me 
that even were there no higher 
object for this poetry than that of 

uieting babies, this alone were suf- 
ficient to call for our united energies 
in behalf of its propagation. Think 
of a squalling baby, my hearers ; 
and when you do, forget not that 
with you, to a great extent, exists the 

ower to stop the mouths of all 
Cietin— iristian, Jewish, Ma- 
hommedan and Pagan—over the 
whole broad surface of this planet 
of ours. Yours is the sceptre: wield 
it then prudently, energetically, and 
effectually ! 

In whichever light we view our 
enterprise, we but additional 
reasons for united and untiring ac- 
tion. The more we shift our posi- 
tion and thus alter our point of vis- 
ion, the more also do fresh causes 
for devoting ourselves to this, our 
duty, burst upon our eye-sight, and 
in equal proportions also must be 
the increase of animated desire to 
leave posterity less cause to blame 
us than our ancestors have given. 

Ah! my friends, how different 
might have been the average state 
of human intellect at the present 
day had ancient writers but trans- 
mitted to us the songs they learnt 
in their infancy! Would it not 

e the present age in a nearer 
mental contact with antiquity; aye, 
might it not facilitate the school- 
boy’s study of the classics if modern 
babies were sung to sleep with the 
same verse with which the Roman 
mother hushed her infant, when she 
told it of the approaching Hanni- 
bal? Apart from this, whejis there 
that dare proclaim it to be a sub- 
ject of no interest to know the lul- 
laby of Semiramis or the tune to 
which the teething Nebucadnezzar 
snored? In addition to this I shall 
do well to reinind you, that in study- 
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all foreign or ancient peoples, we are 
but too apt to judge of them from 
the productions of their greatest 
artists, their purest writers, their 
loftiest men of science. We forget 
altogether that the productions of 
these lights of their age are the 
property of individuals and not of 
nations, or at least of the latter only 
in so far as the generality were in- 
fluenced by the characteristic fea- 
ture of the individual. All Greeks 
were not Platos and Praxitiles, just 
as all Englishmen are not Shaks- 
peares, all Frenchmen Voltaires, all 
Germans Humboldts or all Ameri- 
cans Washingtons. 

With the ancients we are only 
admitted into the temples, the 
theatres, the arenas or the forum. 
Weare in thought permitted to take 
our seat among the listeners to the 
tragedies of Sophocles, or may link 
with the past the merry memories 
that cluster round the festal title 
of “Symposiarch ;” but we are 
scarcely admitted into the every 
day life of the multitude. In an- 
cient times the novel was not writ- 
ten through which a Dicken’s pen 
conducts us to the lowest haunts of 
poverty, or throws the interest of 

uaint enquiry into the thoughts of 
the infant. Yet it is plain that to 
know the people, we should not 
study the nobility, to comprehend 
the knave, we should not look upon 
the hero only. We should avail 
ourselves of precisely such assist 
ance as the ballad and the nursery 
rhyme afford, to learn to appreciate 
the manners, habits, pleasures, fears 
and desires of the great body of a 
nation. If then we perceive so great 
a gap in the preserved writings of 
the ancients in the latter important 
department of popular poetry, we 
may safely rest assured that no 
original omission could have existed. 
It seems impossible to believe that 
such inexcusable neglect should have 


ing the character and civilization of prevailed so generally, and we can- 
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not doubt that a valuable collection 
of these nursery rhymes did exist 
among the lost writings of the clas- 
sic poets, while those which soothed 
the infant Pharaohs might un- 
doubtedly have been found among 
the treasures of the Alexandrian 
library before its destruction ; and 
who will deny the great probability 
that the Aztec manuscripts, which 
the heedless zeal of fanatics com- 
mitted to the flames, contained 
numbers of the songs which apper- 
tain to our department? As it is, 
the defacing finger of time has 
erased from the memory of the his- 
toric museall recollections of this em- 
bryo poetry as it flourished among 
the ancients, and necessity compels 
us to return to those which exist in 
our own tongue, our own country, 
and our own time, and, as far as 
my feeble powers admit, I shall 
therefore endeavor to lay before 
you and to expound that which re- 
lates to the favorite lines which I 
have selected as the topic of a few 
moments’ investigation. It is my 
desire to treat the brief history of 
Jack and Gill as regards its im- 
portance and simplicity, its origin 
and mythic derivation, its apparent 
and its allegorical meaning, as well 
as its moral and its bearing upon 
our ancestors, ourselves and our de- 
scendants. 

“ Jack and Gill went up the hill !” 

My friends, how many fond 
recollections does the pathos of 
those few words bring back to the 
minds and hearts of all my listeners! 
Is there one among you whom those 
simple words do not remind of the 
days of his early infancy? When 
he or she was lying in the cra- 
dle, kicking, screaming, strug- 


gling, when fond parents were gaz- 
ing with rapturous applause upon 
every movement, every new devel- 
opment of their offspring? Those 
two names, how they are engraved 
upon our memory ! Surely the poet 
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could not have chosen designations 
for the hero and heroine of his 
simple tale, which could possibly 
have been more impressive or more 
capable of introducing themselves 
to the inexperienced comprehension 
of the future man or woman. 

The casual or illiterate observer 
can see nothing in this short song 
but the description of every day 
duty performed by a male and fe- 
male, during which a casualty oc- 
curs, which results in the death of 
one of them. Yet even to him, in- 
capable as he is of examining deeper 
into this poem, how interesting is 
the .subject! His mental vision 
shows him two human beings of 
either sex, probably man and wife, 
or devoted lover and laughing 
sweet-heart, toiling up a hill—per- 
haps avery steep one and in the 
middle of a hot summer’s day, the 
thermometer possibly at 96°, to 
procure one of the chief daily ne- 
cessities of life. He is particularly 
reminded of the tender affection 
that must have existed between the 
amiable couple by the fact that it 
was only one pail or bucket of wa- 
ter which they conjointly went in 
search of. He sees them relieving 
one another of the burthen. Sud- 
denly the foot of the lover or hus- 
band slips ; he is precipitated down 
asteep declivity,and, striking against 
some intervening obstacle, fractures 
his scull. Perceiving this melan- 
choly state of physical prostration, 
the loving woman, following the 
impassioned dictates of her heart, 
and as ever proving the consanguin- 
ity of her sex with the angels (this 
with a bow to the ladies of the as- 
sembly, which is followed by many 
smiles from them and protracted 
applause from the gentlemen) has- 
tens to join, (here the applause, dis- 
continued for a moment, breaks 
forth with such sudden vehemence 
as to require a second pause in the 
oration) to join her companion, re- 
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— of any inconvenience, which 
er precipitancy may have occa- 
sioned. 

To my mind nothing can prove 
more thoroughly the soundness and 
intrinsic merit of this tale, than the 
fact that it is intelligible to the 
minds of all men, and that, while it 
serves to sing the babe to rest and 
to amuse the uneducated, it is, at 
the same time, a worthy subject of 
contemplation for the student and 
philosopher. 

To the latter, in whatever view it 
be taken, it affords new and un- 
ceasing sources of interest, and these 
are so various and numerous that I 
can hope to show but some few of 
those points which will appear most 
prominent to the scientific investi- 
gator. 

To him, in the very first place, 
the names are a subject of vast in- 
terest. That of the male is the 
common diminutive or abbreviation 
of John, that of the woman is now 
obsolete, but may possibly have 
been derived from Genevieve. How 
charming is this choice of the au- 
thor! How truly poetic it proves 
his fancy to have been in selecting 
such brief designations, so admira- 
bly adapted to the thoughts and 
memories of those for whom his 
little song was intended. Suppose 
he had told us that John and Gene- 
vieve, or Obadiah and Isabella had 
gone up the hill—would it not have 
been eminently absurd ? 

It is true that there are men, and 
among them some for whose erudi- 
tion and powers of investigation I 
entertain the highest regard, who 
have asserted that the name of 
“ Gill” was introduced more on ac- 
count of its rhyming with the word 
“hill.” Preposterous fancy! As 
if a poet of such vast conceptions 
could have been governed by in- 
fluences so trivial! Prominent as 
is the position of such eminent ex- 
pounders, let me warn you to be on 
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_ guard with them. They be- 
ong to that dangerous class who, 
with one fell sweep, would oblit- 
erate everything sublime in nature 
and in art. Proud by nature, and 
prouder yet by education, they de- 
nounce and ridicule where a de- 
ficiency in the poetic instincts pre- 
vents them from doing reverence. 
They are the very ones who will 
seek to place our noble work in the 
light of a fantastic excrescence of a 
flighty fancy. Born of the soil they 
hug it in their groveling enthusi- 
asm, while we rise boldly aloft, up- 
lifted by the winged heel of Hermes. 

But to return to our topic: The 
two individuals, of whom we were 
speaking, are said to have gone up 
a hill to procure their coveted sup- 
ply of water. At first sight it 
would seem very perplexing to ac- 
count for the phenomenon of the 
water being found at the top of the 
hill and not in the valley beneath, 
which they have just left. I be- 
lieve, however, that it needs no 
deep study of geology to explain 
this apparent impossibility. It is 
obvious that this hill was an ex- 
tinct voleano, and that the channel 
connecting with the central fire of 
the globe had been obstructed and 
thus had converted the crater into 
a reservoir in which successive rains 
had allowed an abundant supply of 
water to collect, as the impervious 
lava around it afforded no means of 
egress to the liquid. It will be 
easy also to understand that it was 
owing to detached or sharp pro- 
jecting pieces of this lava, scattered 
along the surface of the hill, that 
the little expedition resulted in so 
fatal a catastrophe. 

The sweet simplicity of our song 
makes it a somewhat difficult task 
to refer its origin to any definite 
period of history, while at the same 
time this very simplicity, as well 
as the deep symbolic meaning which 
it contains, would point to an early 
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date, to a time when mythic mys- 
tery still retained some hold upon 
the budding mind of man. Its 
strictly Saxon character, containing 
no sign of the Druidical character- 
istics of England’s aborigines, no 
Roman mythology or Norman friv- 
olity and fanciful chivalry, leave no 
doubt of its true origin, while its 
evident antiquity induces us to feel 
almost certain that it must have 
been transported to England by 
those sturdy Saxon warriors from 
their continental home, though re- 
volving ages may have tended to 
perfect and elevate its character. 

Regarded from a purely practical 
point of view, without any refer- 
ence to the symbolic meaning, the 
song appears of the greatest im- 
portance as containing vast moral 
truths, There is a certain touching 
simplicity about it, which cannot 
fail to present itself to every human 
heart, picturing as it does the love- 
liness of devoted conjugal affection, 
exemplified not only by the mutual 
relieving of the burthen, but also 
by the hurried manner in which the 
faithful Gill hastens to join her 
companion after the fatal accident 
occurred tohim. If not absolutely 
in needy circumstances, they are at 
least represented as having been 
obliged to support theinselves by 
their own exertions. Yet toil and 
poverty has not hardened the heart, 
and the amiable Gill appears as 
deeply affected at the dreadful fate 
of her consort, as if they had al- 
ways lived in opulence and com- 
fort. 

When on the other hand we ex- 
amine into the allegorical significa- 
tion of the song, we are necessarily 
astonished to discover how dif- 
ferently our hearts or minds are 
moved ; and in my opinion the to- 
tally distinct feelings, which it en- 
genders, when viewed in its appa- 
rent and in its symbolic meaning, 
prove perhaps more than anything 


else the beauty of the poem and 
reflect most honorably upon the 
far-sightedness of its author. The 
name of the affectionate mate or 
beautiful betrothed of Jack seems 
to be the only connecting link be- 
tween prose and poetry, between 
the terrestial and the spiritual. Her 
name, as we have seen, is Gill. 
Does not “ gill” also mean a meas- 
ure, a fourth part of a pint, the usual 
amount of brandy or whiskey which 
aman might conveniently imbibe 
at one drink ? 

Here then we see an individual, 
Jack, a loathsome drunkard, so de- 
voted to the bottle that he cannot 
even leave his dwelling to obtain 
his necessary supply of water, the 
most antagonistic fluid to the one 
of which he is enamored, but he 
must carry with him a supply of 
that liquid, which—as might readi- 
ly have been anticipated—soon 
proves to be the cause of his un- 
timely decease. For, scarcely has 
he reached the brink of the ancient 
crater, when, tottering in his dis- 
gusting drunkenness, his foot slips 
and he dies unmourned, upon the 
rugged side of that lonely and ex- 
tinct volcano. 

Some of my hearers may wish to 
suggest that the poet should have 
been plainer and ought have used 
the term bottle instead of gill, but 
then, I say, what would have be- 
come of the direct, palpable mean- 
ing, and where would then have 
been the necessity of applying our 

owers of investigation and analy- 
sis? What also should then have 
become of the typical signification, 
for that which is now symbolic, 
hidden beneath the veil of allegory, 
would then have become mere mat- 
ter of fact. 

The moral of this rhyme is, as I 
have endeavored to show, two-fold : 
firstly, place no bounds to your devo- 
ted unselfish love, and secondly,avoid 
an excessive use of spirituous li- 
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quors! Would it be possible to 
have given a greater amount of 
sound advice in so few words? Is 
it possible to inculcate two greater 
truths, than these, upon the germ- 
inating understanding of the youth- 
ful scion of humanity? None will 
gainsay that mankind owes bound- 
less thanks to the poet-author of 
these lines for having made such a 
wise selection of the sound lessons 
which should be taught to coming 
ages ; although he has left it for us 
to carry out his plan and to in- 
crease the value of his bequest a 
thousand fold. We, like the good 
and wise servant, must return the 
talent, not as it was given, but so 
as it might have become if retained 
in the prudent hands of the giver. 
To us was left a little song, in which 
none expected to find more than a 
cradlelullaby. Weleavethat poem, 
not as it was, but illumined by a 
bright flame, which renders every 
portion transparent and shows a 
thousand unknown beauties in those 
simple lines. 

One word before I close! A to- 
tally new path of study and of use- 
falness has been struck out by us, 
one which it may take ages perhaps 
for the sluggish minds of our fel- 
low creatures even so much as to 
ne just as centuries had to 
elapse before a Marco Polo was be- 


lieved! We haveserious obstacles 
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to contend with; but let those ob- 
stacles be an incentive to greater 
exertions! Let every new opposi- 
tion and taunt with which we meet 
be but the purifying flame from 
which the pheenix arises more beau- 
tiful and perfect than before. Let 
our compact phalanx defy the con- 
tempt of our fellow men, and look 
with beaming eyes, and stout, con- 
fident hearts towards that future 
glory which coming generations 
will circle round our names and our 
labors. 

[The applause which followed 
this most eloquent oration was such 
as has never before been known to 
greet a public speaker. A motion 
to present the orator with “the red 
badge of the three babies in the 
cradle,” was carried by acclamation. 
Stimulated by the glorious example 
before them, numerous applications 
for membership were made to the 
President of the Society. Twenty- 
one of these only were thought to 
merit this distinction and they were 
consequently installed, receiving the 
diploma of membership with the 
society’s Grand Seal attached— 
Suretp: a baby rampant, or on a 
field of azure ; crest: a hoby-horse 
argent ; motto: “ gaudeamus igi- 
tur juvenes dum sumus ;” after this 
the assembly adjourned until the 
annual meeting of the following 


year.] 
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‘ We are intruders here. 
The wary crane, sharp sighted, from afar, 





Descries our cypress coracle, and speeds, 
Shrieking in flight. We might send a bolt 
To briog him from his province in the air, 
But that ’twere pity. See how beautiful 

His snowy wings abreast of yonder cloud 
That blackens with its thunders. 
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“ Annie Maurie!” Thelady look- 
ed up, she started, her eyes filled 
with a sudden light of joy, that died 
as rapidly as it came, and left them 
sadly mournful. She half arose 
from her seat, and gathered up the 
waving folds of her rich satin dress. 
“ Do not go-—I crave an audience ;” 
and a detaining hand was placed 
firmly on the snowy arm of the 
lady. That touch thrilled through 
her frame—she trembled, then sank, 
pale and silent, on the crimson 
couch. The gentleman seated him- 
self beside her; he gazed earnestly 
upon the lovely cheek, the trem- 
bling form, and the regal splendor 
with which it was attired. “Your 
diamonds dazzle me, Annie.” She 
looked imploringly into his face, 
but spake not. “So you are mar- 
ried; how long have you been a 
happy bride?” Happy! did he 
know that he was mocking her? 
She turned her eyes away from 
him, and said sadly, “six months.” 

“Six months! why you have 
scarcely had time yet to look at 
your bridal gifts, and the gentleman 
took up the elaborately jeweled fan 
that lay on the lap of the lady.— 
And your husband, tel] me all about 
him ; he is young, or he could not 
share in the ardor of your youthful 
feelings; handsome, or you could 
not admire him as I feel you do; 
rich I know he is, or you could not 
luxuriate in satin and diamonds. I 
cannot forbear congratulating you 
on your brilliant match, and wish 
you all the happiness it can possi- 
bly bestow.” There was a bitter- 
ness in the gentleman's tone, and 
the large hot tears sprang into the 
eyes of Annie Maurie; they fell 
not, but lay glittering on the lashes. 
The gentleman continued, “adieu 


now to our long walks and longer 
talks; our morning readings and 
our evening songs; henceforth, 
your time, your thoughts, your ac- 
tions, yourself, belong to another ; 
but, in the midst of all your splen- 
dor and happiness, will you not give 
a thought to the past—that past 
with its happy hours?” Annie 
Maurie’s red lip quivered, still she 
spake not. The gentleman contin- 
ued, and his voice and words were 
full of pathos, “ over that past you 
shed a glorious light, but my future 
you have darkened with shadows 
interminable.” Slowly fell the burn- 
ing tears from the lady’s eyes upon 
the rich satin of her dress, but she 
stirred not, spake not. At length, 
moved by a passionate impulse, she 
threw her white arms upon the 
marble table beside her, and, laying 
her head upon them, sobbed con- 
vulsively, in all the abandonment 
of despairing sorrow. Her golden 
curlsswept over her face and covered 
it from sight. The gentleman look- 
ed on silently, but not unmoved; he 
longed to soothe the wild storm of 
grief that he himself had called up, 
but pride and wounded love kept 
him silent. It was a just retribu- 
tion, too, that she should suffer; 
however wild the tempest might 
sweep through her heart, it could 
never march with such desolating 
fury as it had through his. Had 
not the iron heel of sorrow trampled 
on the young flowers of his life, and 
crushed all their sweetness out /— 
What now remained? Alas! alas! 
The ball, with all its glitter and joy, 
its melody and light, its fun and 
folly, was progressing without; with- 
in was the deep gloom of the heart, 
sobs and anguish. Borne on the 
air melodious strains reached the 
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young couple; the merry dancers 
were “chasing the glowing hours 
with flying feet,” and joyous bursts 
of merriment echoed around. But 
they noted not these sounds, alive 
only to their own misery and gloom. 
Poor Annie Maurie! in marrying 
for money, she sowed the seeds of sor- 
row, and was now reaping the bit- 
ter harvest, despair.. At length she 
stilled her sobs, and looking up, 
said mournfully: 

“O, why did you come here to 
mock me? You know that I am 
wretched.” 

“ You are a wife, Annie,” was the 
cold reply. 

“ Yes,” she said bitterly, “a wife, 
and God pity me.” 

“You made your own fate, An- 
nie, nay, the world says you sought 
it; you gladly bartered yourself for 
gold ; you would not listen to the 
voice of the pure love that dwelt in 
your heart, you trampled on your 
holiest affections, and— 

“ { am miserable,” she said, look- 
ing up at him sadly. “0, the bit- 
terness of being the wife of one you 
despise”—she ceased suddenly, the 
light muslin that draped the arched 
doorway was moved aside, and a 
gentleman entered. 

“Come, Annie,” he said, “ the 
carriage awaits us.” 

“ My husband,” she murmured in 
a low voice. Charles Lawrence 
bowed and smiled. He glanced at 
Annie Maurie, she was busily en- 
gaged in clasping and unclasping 
her diamond bracelet. She arose 
hastily and stood by the side of her 
husband. What a picture, half 
sunshine, half shade! The one 
figure plain to excess, bearing all 
the marks of approaching age, awk- 
ward, unsightly ; the other radiant 
as the sunlight with youthful beau- 
ty, graceful as the fawn, charming 
in the joyousness of early girlhood. 
Revolting picture! husband and 
wife. Where was the love that 
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makes sacred that union—where 
the sympathy that renders it en- 
durable—where the congeniality of 
age, of tastes, of pursuits? Where 
found the music of that young heart 
an echo? Not in the old man’s, 
surely. Type of a worldly marriage, 
there they stood; youth linked to 
age with golden yet galling fetters. 

In the Dusseldorf gallery there is 
a painting by Hildebrant of Othello 
and Desdemona. The painter has 
represented Othello as a negro, 
black as ebony, and repulsive in the 
extreme. Upon this Ethiopian 
gazes the refined and lovely Desde- 
mona, her eyes filled with the light 
of admiring love. As a work of 
art this painting has been pro- 
nounced exquisite; we nevertheless 
turn away from it with feelings of 
unmitigated disgust. The reason is 
obvious. It was with such feelings 
as these that Charles Lawrence 
turned away from the picture before 
him. As he saw the look of ill- 
concealed disgust with which An- 
nie Maurie took her husband’s arm, 
he felt that her miserable present 
fully avenged his wretched past.— 
“ Go,” he murmured, “ be clear of 
that day, when in your girlish fond- 
ness you let me sever this golden 
tress, as a talisman to keep love pure 
and true,” and he twined around his 
finger along gleaming curl. A 
mournful smile passed over his face 
—he gazed at the glittering treas- 
ure, then advanced slowly to the 
glowing grate. Before it he stood 
irresolute ; the past was upon him 
with a power he could not throw 
off—that past, with its love, its joy, 
its despair. How he had loved her, 
“the starlight of his boyhood,” and, 
oh! wretched knowledge, fraught 
with bitterness and shame, how he 
loved her still! He carefully re- 
wrapped the curl in its silken pa- 
per, and, opening his pocket book, 
replaced it with asigh. “It is all 
I have left of her,” he sighed ; 
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“henceforth, let my life’s battle be 
to forget that I have ever loved.” 
Cowardly beginning to the weary 
conflict, dastardly half yielding to 
the powerful enemy! Why does 
he not crush every memorial of the 
past, wipe out love’s name from the 
tablets of his heart, and flee from 
the presence of the beloved one? 
Because human passion is strong 
and human resolution weak. Al- 
ready we hear the mutterings of 
the coming storm. Hearts are 
young and passionate, temptation 
strong and powerful, and no God is 
called upon out of the depths to 
succor and to save, Heaven help 
them ! without religion, with weak 
principles, they must sink and perish 
in the rushing waves. 

The night was serene and lovely ; 
the moon floated calmly in the 
heavens, silvering the earth with 
prodigality of light. No sound 
broke the deep stillness, not even 
the rustling of a leaf stirred the 
quiet air. Annie Maurie paced the 
balcony with unquiet steps. She 
felt restless, the moonlight saddened 
her, the deep silence oppressed her. 
She was companionless! her hus- 
band was at the club. He had 
married late in life and could not 
be expected to resign his old ways, 
his old haunts, and his old compan- 
ions. “You have your piano, my 
dear, your books, and you may have 
company whenever you are in the 
mood ; but it is most unreasonable 
to ask meto stay athome with you.” 
The young wife did not ask it, so 
far from that,she did not desireit. It 
was one of those cases where ab- 
sence is “ Lethe’s quiet,” but not 
its “gloom.” “Then, you see, my 
dear, at the club I meet our best 
men.” “You mean the worst ;” 
“ mind comesin contact with mind,” 
he continued, not noticing the in- 
terruption, and— 

“QO, pray offer no apologies,” 
sharply interrupted Annie; “ you 


are pleased to go, and I am pleased 
that you are pleased. The Club 
House was built by men, for men, 
let men frequent it ; let the married 
ignore domestic life, and find their 
chief delight away from home, but 
do not let them embarrass them- 
selves with excuses, and plead a ne- 
cessity that does not exist. Go 
where you please, when you please, 
and stay just as long as you please; 
there is a carte-blanche for you,” 
and Annie Maurie picked up a book, 
which implied that the audience 
was at an end. 

“My dear, really your kind per- 
mission amounts to positive indif- 
ference,” and Mr, Maurie walked 
uneasily out of the room. Thus it 
was that Annie Maurie was left 
alone every evening. Eve wandered 
solitary through the lonely walks of 
her garden, the tempter stole in, 
persuaded, and— 

Annie Maurie at length ceased 
her weary pacing, and leaned sadly 
over the balustrade. What would 
bring her peace, what quiet the 
restless yearnings of her heart? 
The tears rose to her eyes, then fell 
in slow drops. She was miserable, 
utterly, hopelessly miserable. A 
voice said beside her, “ Alone, and 
in tears, idle tears?” She started 
not, she was not surprised, she knew 
that he would come, and she an- 
swered, quietly dashing away her 
tears : 

“Idle tears! let me finish your 
quotation :” 

* T know not what they mean, 

Tears from the depth of some divine 
despair 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 


In looking on the happy Autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no 


mor 
O, death in life, the days that are no 
more.” 


She clasped her hands upon her 
aching heart, and murmured again 
and again, “the days that are no 
more, no more.” 
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Ah! those days that are no more. 
Whose years are without them, who 
has not joyed even unto ecstasy in 
them, who has not mourned them 
even unto despair? Yet who, who 
would blot them out forever from 
the tablets of memory ? Oh, no; let 
them stay, even though like Annie 
Maurie, we press our hands upon 
our aching hearts, and ery, with a 
bitter cry, “the days that are no 
more.” 

“ And what made the happiness 
of those days, Annie ?” 

“Love and youth,” she answered. 

“ Nothing else ?” 

“Yes, truth.” 

“ Aye, truth—when you banished 
her from your heart, you lost peace 
and happiness forever, was it not 
so, Annie ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, in a voice al- 
most inaudible from emotion. 

“Ah! Annie,” was the mourn- 
ful reproof, “ why did you not think 
of all this sooner? Wealth is the 
cruel Moloch to whom you have 
sacrificed love, happiness, and truth. 
What peace now remains for us— 
we are both made miserable by the 
unrighteous act of one.” 

“Oh, hush !” said Annie Maurie 
imploringly, “reproach me not; I 
could weep away my very life, I 
am so utterly, so hopelessly wretch- 
ed.” 

“Then why did you marry him, 
Annie? You knew you did not, 
you could not hope to love him.” 

She answered sadly, “I married 
him because I knew not the strength 
of love, I was but a child; they 
laughed at my affection, they called 
it a childish fancy—they said it 
was like the silver-tinged clouds of 
summer, beautiful, but fleeting.” 
Her voice trembled, her slight frame 
quivered with emotion. “Yes, I 
was but achild, and they treated 
me as a child—they lured me with 
golden baubles, whose worthlesness 
I knew not. They told me I could 
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not marry Charles Lawrence, he 
was poor—it was madness to think 
about it. But, I said, I love him. 
My father laughed, and answered 
with a trite proverb, “ When pover- 
ty comes in at the door, love flies 
out of the window.” O, no! I said, 
love clasps love the closer.” “ Live 
longer and grow wiser, Annie,” he 
replied, coldly. “Poverty is the dark 
magician, whose wand changes love 
into weariness, disgust, nay, even 
dislike.” “Impossible, I believe it 
not; that is the creed of the money- 
grasping world, but not of the lov- 
ing human heart.” “Hush! you 
are asilly girl, my child.” “I have 
a woman’s heart, my father,” I said, 
bursting into a passionate fit of 
weeping. “We'll not discuss the 
matter any longer, that is enough, 
go!” and I went to my room to 
weep, oh! what bitter tears. Day by 
day I was urged to do what every 
feeling in my heart loudly protested 
against. The horrors of poverty 
were held before my gaze; its re- 
pinings, its sacrifices, its toils, its 
hopeless despair. I was told to 
contrast it with the charms of wealth, 
with its ease, its luxury, its import- 
ance. I listened, I wavered, and 
then I consented. I was a mere 
child—a weak child; I had not 
sounded the depths of my heart. I 
knew not the love of which it was 
capable—and yes, its very scorn 
and hate. I married. I was sur- 
rounded by wealth. At first, 1 was 
dazzled, amazed. It seemed as if 
some generous fairy went before me 
to pour gems and gold upon my 
path. Possession sickened into sa- 
tiety. I had rich furniture, costly 
plate, and a regal equipage. I was 
clothed in velvet and satin, and 
flashed in diamonds. But I grew 
surfeited with my feast of rich things. 
I became restless and unhappy— 
one craving—the heart’s holy crav- 
ing, was unsatisfied ; then indiffer- 
ence to my husband darkened into 
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positive dislike, but I was bound by 
fetters, the world called them holy, 
whose iron links my weak hands 
had not the power to break. Then 
you came, and with you came again 
my girlhood’s love—my first, my 
holy love. Oh ! that you had never 
left me, that you had remained be- 
side me to make me strong, to save 
me from all this wretchedness, this 
woe!” She ceased, overcome by 
the violence of her feelings, and 
Charles Lawrence uttered a broken 
ery, “oh, Annie, oh, Annie!” “Go 
now,” shesaid, “ before I sin further; 
I must conquer this love, or I shall 
die.” “Go!” said Charles Lawrence, 
“yes, but you shall go with me. 
Let us fly from this hateful spot, 
and break these fetters that bind 
you with such cruel force.” He 
spake eagerly—his words came fast 
and hurriedly, as if his very life de- 
pended on their rapid utterance. 
She listened, so did Eve when the 
serpent trailed his hateful form 
through the sun-lighted glory of 
Eden. Her bosom heaved with a 
wild tempest of feeling, the words 
sprang to her lips, then died away 
in silence. She trembled, broken 
sighs burst from her troubled heart. 
Will she consent? will love, strong 
as a giant, overmaster principle 
weak asa child? He urges with 
wild, fiery words, still she hesitates, 
a“ still small voice” whispers “stay ; 
better a life of unloved solitude, 
than the wildest raptures of unholy 
love.” She raises a faint expostula- 
tion, “it is wrong, but I am very 
miserable, and we love each other.” 
Weak child! wretched wife! 


seal thy lips forever to confessions 
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such as these. “Let us go, let us 
go,” he urges in heart broken tones; 
“think of the long days of love 
that stretch far away into the fu- 
ture; think of the joys shared to- 
gether, think of living over again 
the past—the blissful past, Annie.” 
No longer she hesitates, she is re- 
solved; satisfied now shall be the 
cravings of her heart, upon that 
faithful bosom she can throw her- 
self, and weep out all her tears, 
soothed, pitied, consoled. “ Oh! at 
last, at last,” she sobs out, “ shall 
this weary heart find joy here, joy 
deep as the ocean, peace perfect 
as that of heaven, rest, enduring 
rest.” 

Poor child! how blindly we rush 
into the pit of destruction and de- 
spair, and think it must be heaven 
because a few fading flowers grow 
on the brink. “Charles, I’— she 
stops. A voice says, “ Annie ;” 
“my husband !” and she falls in- 
sensible at his feet. Thus passed 
away the all but conquering demon, 
and the good angel interposed to 
succor and to save. 

Years have sped, and death, the 
desolator, has laid the bright head 
of Annie Maurie low in the grave. 
Her husband preceded her into 
“the silent land.” One daughter, 
beautiful and lovely as the first 
Annie, remains to weep over her 
mother’s story, and to profit by 
her mother’s oft-repeated warning ; 
“ never marry for money,” it cannot 
fill up the deep depths of the human 
heart, or still one note of the music 
of a former love; if it does, then 
thou art less than woman, more 
than human ! 
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LETTERS OF JOHN RUTLEDGE. 


XV.—LETTER TO THE DELEGATES, 


Mrs. Mottes, Congaree, 
Sept. 7, 1781. 


Gent: You will be pleased to 
communicate immediately to the 
Chevalierde la Luzerne my létterto 
you, which gives an account of the 
Glorious Victory obtained yester- 
day by Genl. Greene. I have re- 
ferred the Minister to you for an 
account of the particulars of it, not 
having time to give them in a letter 
to him. 

Your most Humble Servant, 

J. RurLepGe. 
The Delegates of S. Carolina. 





XVI.-——-LETTER TO HIS EXCELLENCY. 


To His Excellency Governor Rut- 
ledge, at Mrs. Mottes. 


Dear Sir: We have had a most 
obstinate and bloody action. Vic- 
tory was ours. We drove the ene- 
my more than four miles. We 
took between three and four hun- 
dred prisoners, and had it not been 
for the large brick building at the 
Eutaw Spring and the peculiar 
kind of brush that surrounds it, 
we should have taken the whole 
Army prisoners. Nothing could 
exceed the Bravery of the Mary- 
land and Virginia troops; the 
North Carolinians behaved as well 
as could be expected from young 
Soldiers. The Militia under Ma- 
rion, Pickens and Malmedy did 
honor to this class of Soldiers—— 
Washington, Lee and Henderson, 
with the State troops, exhibited in- 


stances of heroism. Our loss is 
considerable, but the Enemy’s is 
great—not less than five or six 
hundred killed and wounded. The 
want of cartridges and the strength 
of the Enemy’s position, prevented 
me from attempting to push our 
advantage further. We are now 
sending off our wounded and taking 
measures tc oblige the Enemy to 
leave their position or surrender in 
it. Washington had his horse killed 
under him, and being among the 
Enemy was taken prisoner. 
Most respectfully yours, 
N. GREENE. 

My peculiar situation and the 
manner in which I write, will 
apologize for not giving you a 
more particular account. 

Burdell’s House, 
6 Miles from Eutaw, 
Sept. 9, 1781. 


XVII,—LETTER TO THE DELEGATES, 


Mrs. Mottes, Congaree, 
Sept. 9, 1781. 


Gent: As Reports will probably 
give you before or about the time 
this may get to hand, a confused, 
and perhaps a false account of the 
Battle which was fought yesterday 
at Eutaw, between Gen. Greene and 
the British Army under Col. Stew- 
art, to prevent an undue impression 
from these reports, and as without 
doubt Congress will be desirous to 
have the best and earliest intelli- 
gence of this Glorious Victory, I 
think proper to give you what in- 
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formation we have of it; but you'll 
be pleased to observe that I do so 
merely for the satisfaction of Con- 
gress, yourselves and our friends, 
and therefore you will take care 
that it be not printed or published. 
This I must insist on, because you 
will shortly receive an authentic 
and official account of the affair. 
No. 1 is a copy of the General’s 

_ letter which I received this after- 
noon. Col. Otho Williams, in a 
letter dated at Burdell’s this day at 
noon, says:—“ Lee’s, Marion’s and 
Maham’s horse are manceuvring 
about the Enemy, who have drawn 
into their Post at Eutaw a strong 
picket, which had been advanced a 
mile from it.” The action began 
early yesterday morning, and lasted 
2 hours and a half. The Militia 
under Marion and Pickens fired 
17 Rounds per man. No. 2 is such 
a list as we have obtained of the 
killed and wounded, but I believe 
there are some names to be added 
to it. I don’t hear of the Enemy’s 
having taken any other prisoners 
than Col, Washington, whose corps 
charged thrice through their in- 
fantry whilst unbroken. All Wash- 
ington’s officers were wounded ex- 
cept Capt. Parsons. Ail our wound- 
ed are brought off. 260 of the 
prisoners have just passed this way, 
and are sent over McCords ferry; 
the rest are so badly wounded that 
they must come on slowly. The 


force was pretty nearly equal on_ 


both sides. If any superiority the 
Enemy had it. <A British officer, 
prisoner, tells me they had 2000, 
all Regulars; a considerable part 
of ours were Militia; about 180 of 
these North Carolinians under Col. 
Malmedy; 360 under Marion; 280 
under Pickens, and about 200 State 
troops (in the action,) under Col. 
Henderson, who commanded them 
in the illness and absence of Genl. 
Sumpter. Our men, it is true, have 
suffered amazingly, but that must 
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have been expected in such a con- 
flict. However, they are in the 
highest spirits, and ready for an- 
other action. I am in hopes the 
General will be able, if he can 
draw the enemy out of their strong- 
hold, (the large Brick House at Eu- 
taw, which they certainly can’t oc- 
cupy long,) to follow up and im- 
prove this victory, and give the 
finishing stroke to their possessing 
the Country, by destroying the re- 
mains of their Army at Eutaw, 
who must be exceedingly dispirited. 
At any rate, however, if they should 
be so fortunate as to get off by a 
rapid moonlight march, they must 
commit their numerous wounded to 
his mercy. You will hear from the 
General as soon as he has closed 
the scene with Mr. Stuart; in the 
meantime this may serve the pur- 
pose above mentioned. 

I am Gent. 

Your very Humble Servant, 
J. Ruriepee. 

P.S. Monday Morning,8 o'clock. 
I’ve just seen a man who left the 
ground on which the battle was 
fought, at 3 P. M. yesterday. He 
says the Enemy’s dead and wound- 
ed were then on the field, and that 
our horse were close to it. I don’t 
know how far, however, this may 
be fact. 
The Delegates of S. Carolina in 

Congress. 


XVII.— LETTER TO THE DELEGATES. 
Mr. Dawson’s, Wateree, 
Sept. 18, 1781. 


Gent: On the 13th inst. I re- 
ceived your letter of the 4th ult., 
by Col. Scott. I am glad to hear 


that the Loan (the re-payment of 
which Congress guaranteed,) for 
the benefit of the poor S. Carolina 
Refugees, was speedily obtained in 
Philadelphia, but I think it would 
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be well to recommend to many of 
them to go to Frederick or Hagars 
Town, in Maryland; they may live 
there at an eighth of the expense 
they do in Philadelphia; House 
rent in particular being very high 
in that city. However, I hope 
from an account of the French W. 
India fleet and our land forces being 
arrived in Chesapeak, we shall soon 
restore our friends to their posses- 
sions in Charles Town, for New 
York must fall if our allies but re- 
main long enough before it, (and 
they can’t have a more important 
object,) our Capital must be the 
next for their co-operation. In the 
meantime, however, it would be 
well to block up that Harbour, 
and prevent anything from going 
into or coming out of it. We will 
do our best to hinder the garrison’s 
getting supplies from the country, 
and surely with such a considerable 
fleet, a number of Vessels sufficient 
for that purpose may be spared 
without injury to the Northern 
operations. You will not fail to 
use your best endeavours to effect 
this measure. 

Pray send the Great Seal to me 
by the first safe conveyance. 

By this Express Congress will 
receive from Genl. Greene an offi- 
cial account of Marion’s enterprize 
to the Southward, and of the Vic- 
tory at Eutaw. It is therefore un- 
necessary for me to say anything 
on these points. I sent to Col. 
Harden for, and a few days ago re- 
ceived copies of the several letters 
and a Memorandum of the Message 
which passed between Col, Hayne 
during the time of his confinement, 
and Lord Rawdon and Balfour; the 
Colonel’s son having brought them 
out. On receipt of them I drew 
up a state of the case, which I sent 
to Genl. Greene, who will transmit 
it by this conveyance to Congress, 
together with Balfour’s answer to 
the General’s letter on that subject. 
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The Execution of Hayne had the 
effect which the enemy foresaw and 
expected from that unparalleled 
piece of cruelty; and indeed a 
much greater effect than you can 
conceive, for a great many protec- 
tion men who had joined Harden 
thereupon deserted him, and again 
submitted themselves to the Britisk 
government and mercy, so that 
when Marion went last to the South- 
ward, Harden had not fifty men in 
Arms, and had it not been for Ma- 
rion’s appearance in that quarter 
and his support and countenance at 
that critical period, Harden’s force 
would have been reduced much 
lower. Happily his putting Fraser 
to flight has given the Southward 
Militia fresh spirits, and Genl. 
Greene’s well-timed proclamation, 
and spirited determination in con- 
sequence of Hayne’s death, has 
removed the apprehension of our 
Militia (most of whom had taken 
—_— especially those in the 
ower parts of the country,) of suf- 
fering in like manner if taken pris- 
oners. This measure, and the steps 
taken with our Militia, will, [ hope, 
soon get a respectable number into 
the field. I have struck off the 
three Southward Regiments from 
Pickens’ Brigade, intending to throw 
them into one for Harden, or Barn- 
well, who is daily expected, and 
have Brigaded the several other 
Regiments in more satisfactory and 
roper divisions than they were; 
furnished the Brigadiers with ex- 
tracts from such parts of our Laws 
as are material for their govern- 
ment or information, ordered them 
to be carried strictly into execution, 
the several Regiments to be imme- 
diately fully officered with the fittest 
men in them, mounted, reviewed 
and classed, and one-third marched 
directly to Head Quarters. I have 
also ordered the fines to be col- 
lected in specie; those which ma 
be laid under the Act of 1778 at 
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the same value in specie as paper 
money, and those which may be 
imposed under the Act of 1779, at 
the depreciation or comparative 
value of specie with currency ac- 
cording to the rate acknowledged 
by the Legislature, who in 1776, 
when specie and paper money were 
of equal value, established a Mili- 
tia man’s pay at 10s. per day, (so 


' that it may be presumed there was 


no depreciation, at least there was 
no legislative acknowledgment of 
any,) but in 1779 raised it to 32s. 
= day; thus, for a Fine under the 
ast law, offenders must pay £150 
in specie, instead of (what the law 
mentions,) £500 currency, or go 
into Continental service. The Gen- 
eral informed me when he parted a 
few days ago, (he being gone to the 
High Hills of Santee, and I shall 
not see him till after this express is 
gone, though I am on my way 
thither, but am obliged by sickness 
to travel very slowly, and to go 
round by Camden as I can’t cross 
the Swamp below,) that he would 
send his proclamation respecting 
Hayne to Congress, for their opin- 
ion. We have no officer of equal 
rank a prisoner, and it is not im- 
oy that the General may 

ear from Congress on this head, 
before we get such an one; our 
not having one, and the Militia’s 
absolute reliance on the General’s 
ysl to retaliate, are the 
only causes of keeping them satis- 
fied. If such an officer was in, or 
should fall into our hands, the 
people would be clamorous for his 
execution, and hanged he would be. 
I hope there will be no difficulty or 
doubt with any Member of Con- 
gress about approving the Gener- 
al’s proclamation, and of his having 
executed an officer for Hayne, if he 
shall have done so before he hears 
from Congress, and if he should 
not, of directing him to do so and 
to retaliate in every other instance, 


as he has threatened; with you I 
am sure there can be no hesitation. 
I desire that you will use your ut- 
most efforts to bring all the other 
members into the same sentiment, 
and obtain such a Resolve. Be 
assured if it is not passed the worst 
consequences will ensue. The Gen- 
eral will be grossly affronted, and 
the officers of the Continental 
troops, all of whom presented an 
address to the General on this mat- 
ter, which will ever do them great 
honour, will be disgusted. The 
enemy will reproach us, aud very 
justly, with Timidity, as they often 
have done on good grounds, and 
our Militia will be dispirited and 
fall off. Indeed, you can not sup- 
pose, if the British offer them par- © 
don for having joined us, (which 
they do if they will quit us,) that 
they will adhere to our cause if we 
refuse to support them by retalia- 
tion for any injury they may receive 
by so doing. The General expects 
to be supported in this measure, 
and he certainly ought to be. I 
cannot therefore avoid repeating 
my earnest desire and expectation 
that you will immediately obtain 
the fullest approbation of his con- 
duct on this point, and send the 
Resolve by a special and trusty ex- 
press as soon as possible. I think 
it would be wise and politick in the 
several States who are entitled to 
any of the lands which the Ver- 
monters wish for, to cede them, 
that they might be formed into, or 
established as a separate State; but 
I cannot believe that the Articles 
of Confederation (which I have not 
here,) give Congress any Right 
(and unless they do Congress cer- 
tainly have it not,) to erect an In- 
dependent State out of parts of the 
undoubted territories of other States. 
It isa bad precedent, which may 
affect the peace of our present gov- 
ernment at some future day, and it 
is a measure which Congress, I 
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think, should not hastily give into 
from motives of temporary conve- 
nience. The probability of reducing 
New York will, however, I presume, 
occasion the application to be re- 
jected, if not already granted. You 
will be pleased to attend to my in- 
structions respecting Gillon, if for- 
tunately he should arrive, and to 
my several former requisitions, par- 
ticularly the giving me the speed- 
iest intelligence of every material 
occurrence. I have been very pro- 
lix on some matters, rather fitter 
for a private correspondence to 
friends, than a publick or official let- 
ter. However, I thought it would 
be satisfactory to you and our other 
Carolinians at Philadelphia to know 
every thing of consequence that we 
are about here. 

I am with great Regard Gent. 

Your wnost obd’t Serv’t, 
J. Rur.eper. 

P. 8S. [have appointed an Or- 
dinary for each of the Districts in 
this State, (Charles Town included,) 
suspended the Tender Laws, and 
prohibited all suits in the Court of 
Common Pleas or before a Magis- 
trate under the Act for Trial of 
Small and Mean Causes, ’till ten 
days after the next sitting of the 
General Assembly. 





XVIIIL—-LETTER TO THE DELEGATES, 


High Hills of Santee, 
Oct. 4, 1781. 


Gent: I received by Mr. William- 
son, the day before yesterday, your 
letters of the 14th August and of 
the 4th ult. In consequence of 
what you mention in the last, I 
have made, and you will receive 
herewith, a new appointment of 
Delegates; that matter had not es- 
caped my attention, but I did not 
conceive it necessary within a year 
after the Confederation was finally 
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ratified. I am glad to hear of Col. 
John Laurens’ success; it will con- 
vince many of what I have often 
said to you, that our not having re- 
ceived more powerful support and 
effectual aid from France, is to be 
attributed solely to the want of 
proper application for it. I think 
it next to an impossibility that the 
combined Forces in Virginia should 
fail in their attempt on Cornwallis, 
and if Charles Town should, as it 
ought and I hope will be, their 
next object, a short time will re- 
store tranquillity to the Southern 
States, and in all probability, hon- 
orable terms of peace be speedily 
offered by Great Britain. 

Several persons are now employ- 
ed in procuring Indigo on publick 
account (but keep this matter to 
yourselves) ; it is impossible as yet to 
tell with any degree of certainty 
what quantity will be obtained. 

I have hitherto postponed a call 
of the Legislature for the reasons 
heretofore mentioned to you, and 
shall do so until the arrival of the 
Council. When I know (which I 
shall from them,) within what time 
the gentlemen who were members 
of the last House may be expected 
here, the expediency of an Election 
may be better judged of than at 
present; but if the Forces now in 
Virginia should come against 
Charles Town, it is most likely 
that the first meeting of an Assem- 
bly will be held there. I wish 
much, however, to have the earliest 
intimation (and therefore I repeat 
the request contained in my former 
letters, that you will not fail to 
transmit to me by the speediest 
conveyance, what intelligence you 
may receive) respecting the meeting 
of the proposed Congress in Eu- 
rope, the result of their delibera- 
tions, or if they should actually 
meet, what it is supposed that re- 
sult will be. 

Commodore Gillon in his letter 
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of the 28th April, forwarded in 
your last, desires that my orders 
for him might be sent to Philadel- 
phia, as he should not on his arri- 
val in America take any steps with- 
out them; but really he has made 
such a strange disposition of his 
cargo, by giving up to Col. Lau- 
rens, at the first cost, two-thirds of 
it, to be chosen by him, and oblig- 
ing himself to re-land the bulky 
articles of Naval supplies, in order 
to afford as much freight as possi- 
ble, and that free, for what Mr. 
Laurens should chuse to ship on 
Continental account, that I expect 
he (Gillon) will bring a very in- 
considerable cargo; for I presume 
he will dispose of the Naval sup- 
plies, and that, though they would 
have yielded the greatest profit in 
America, they will not, in his situa- 
tion, fetch in Holland what they 
first cost; that money, I dare say 
will be all expended before he sails, 
and I should not be surprized if 
the pittance of the cargo then re- 
maining should be broke in upon 
for the purpose of raising a further 
sum. I shall therefore give no 
Orders until I know what he really 
does bring. I hope, however, that 
the vessel will not, on her arrival, 
be kept in port one hour longer 
than may be necessary to fit her 
for such a cruise as, if successful, 
may compensate for what is past. 

Nothing material has happened 
between us and the enemy since 
the battle of Eutaw; their main 
body is at present in St. Stephens’ 
Parish, at and about Murray’s 
Ferry, and our Army is at this 
lace. 

I inclosed for your information 
a copy of a proclamation which I 
have lately issued. 

Iam with great Regard, Gent. 

Your most Humble Serv’t, 
J. Rurveper. 

The Delegates of So. Carolina in 

Congress. 
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XIX.——LETTER TO THE DELEGATES, 


High Hills of Santee, 
Oct. 12, 1781. 


Gent: I wrote to you some time 
ago by one Robert Patterson, rel- 
ative toa schooner of his. I am 
now credibly informed and verily 
believe that he was not only an 
addressor, (which he absolutely de- 
nied, alledging that another man 
in Charles Town of the same name 
was the person who signed the ad- 
dress,) but that he was King’s Pi- 
lot in George Town, and is a very 
great scoundrel. Had I known 
those circumstances before he went 
away, I should have put him into 
goal and applied his property to 
the publick use; but I gave so 
much credit to what he alledged, 
(and it really appeared reasonable, 
or at least very plausible,) that I 
suffered him to pass, believing him 
innocent. From what I then 
thought great caution, I would not 
give him Bills for the Vessel until 
I could make inquiry respecting 
him. I had no doubt, however, in 
my own mind, that he would prove, 
as he professed himself, innocent. 
It seems he is otherwise. I give 
you this intimation that you need 
not expect any such Bills as I men- 
ticned, in that letter, I would draw 
upon the contingency therein stated; 
and with a further view that you 
should, if you can, get him put 
into goal and his property taken 
for the benefit of this State. If 
this can be done, you will make 
the necessary application and take 
the proper steps for that purpose. 

I am Gent. 

Your very Humble Serv’t, 
J. Rur.eper. 


P. S. Oct. 20. Our types will 


not answer for a Newspaper, which 
would be of great service; they 
are much too large, as you will 
see by the enclosed specimen. The 
press has been of great use in print- 
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ing Proclamations, Commissions 
and Handbills; but still, we should 
have a Newspaper. We want noth- 
ing but types. The press which we 
have would print half a sheet on 
both sides, and upon occasion (by 
taking up and re-setting the types, 
which would be only double trouble,) 
a whole or 4 pages; therefore we 
need not be at any additional ex- 
pense for any thing but types. I 
request, therefore, that you will im- 
mediately procure types sufficient 
and proper for the purpose above 
mentioned, and send them on as 
soon as possible. If we determine 
on calling an Assembly, I shall (as 
soon as the matter is fixed,) direct 
Mr. Parker to bring on the publick 

apers which are in Maryland, and 
fie may bring the types. But the 
calling an Assembly may not per- 
haps take place very soon, therefore 
don’t delay the matter on that ac- 
count, but procure the types imme- 
diately, (not too small, and of the 
several different proper sizes, which 
you can easily know from any 
printer,) and send them on by the 
first good opportunity which offers, 
(if any should,) before Mr. Parker 
comes, Nothing new worth men- 
tioning. I expect Mr. Gadsden and 
his company in a day or two. 





XX.—-LETTER TO THE DELEGATES, 


High Hills of Santee, 
Nov’r 22, 1781. 


Gent: Noopportunity from hence 
to Philadelphia has offered for a 
long time. Since my last I have 
received your favour of Sept. 28. 
Cornwallis’ surrender is a very im- 
portant affair, but I am exceedingly 
chagrined and much disappointed 
to find that the French fleet is not 
to proceed against Charles Town, 
and that there is no prospect of 
any attack on that place. I fear 
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Clinton will soon reinforce Leslie, 
(who lately arrived there, but with- 
out troops,) and wish the aid order- 
ed hither from Virginia may be 
sufficient to enable us to keep the 

eater part of the country. I have 
issued writs for electing Members 
of the Legislature on the 17th and 
18th days of December, to meet at 
Camden on the 8th Jan’y. It ap- 
pears absolutely necessary that one 
of you gentlemen should be here 
by the time the Assembly is to 
meet, and I hope you will, on re- 
ceipt hereof, agree which of you 
shall come, and that he will set out 
immediately afterwards. I expect 
the Legislature will meet punctu- 
ally, and do not imagine they will 
sit long, as I suppose they will only 
take up the most urgent business, 
Your letter of the 28th of Sep- 
tember alarms some gentlemen of 
the Council very much, and a per- 
sonal explanation is much wished 
for. For many purposes the pres- 
ence of one of our Delegates, as 
soon as the House meets, is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

A quantity of Indigo is now on 
the way to Philadelphia on publick 
account, and probably will arrive 
there about the time this gets to 
hand or soon afterwards. A few 
days ago I wrote these questions to 
the Lieut. Governor and Council 
for their advice, viz: 1st. To what 
amount shall be paid out of the 
proceeds of this Indigo to our 
friends who have been sent to Phil- 
adelphia? To whom or under what 
descriptions particularly, and under 
whose direction? 2, Whether any 
and what sums shall be paid to our 
Delegates? Their opinions were— 
“That the assistance be extended 
only to such as will come forward; 
that any sum not exceeding two 
hundred silver dollars be lent on 
the States account to equip such as 
declare upon honour they intend 
immediately to come forward, and 
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that this matter be under the di- 
rection of our Delegates.” “That 
our Delegates continue to receive 
not exceeding 200 dollars per 
month from Congress, so long as 
that allowance is made them, but 
should Congress refuse that assist- 
ance, then that they be allowed a 
sum not exceeding 500 dollars 
each out of the proceeds of the 
Indigo, which sums the distressed 
situation of our State makes it ab- 
solutely necessary that they be as 
economical of as possible, letting 
the State know in time before it is 
all expended, that they may have a 
fresh supply sent before wanted.” 
I have therefore desired Mr. Ross, 
to whom the Indigo is addressed, 
to pay a sum not exceeding 200 
dollars to each of our inhabitants 
now at Philadelphia, who really 
purposes coming on hither imme- 
diately, and may have occasion for 
money, in whose favour you draw 
on him, and that such persons may 
set off as soon as possible I have 
desired Mr. Ross to advance for this 
purpose what money Mrs. Rutledge 
may not want, at present, out of 
the sale of some Indigo which I 
have sent to Philadelphia for the 
support of my family. I have also 
directed him to pay to each of our 
Delegates, who may apply to him 
for it, 500 dollars, so that if Con- 
gress should refuse to continue the 
present allowance, you may obtain 
the sum above mentioned from Mr. 
Ross. The publick is entitled by 
contract to bring back 1000 wt. in 
each of the 19 wagons which are 
gone with Indigo to Philadelphia. 
I have desired Mr. Ross to load’em 
with sugar and coffee, and an as- 
sortment of the most useful and 
necessary medicines, after taking in 
what you may desire to send. We 
are in great want of arms and am- 
munition for our Militia. I there- 
fore request that you will use your 
best endeavours to obtain from the 
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Continental Magazines, on account 
of the State, and expressly for its use, 
and subject to the orders and disposi- 
tion of the Executive, (to be used by 
the Militia,)a good supply of muskets 
with bayonets, and of Musket pow- 
der and lead. I have frequently 
mentioned to you how destitute we 
are of these articles, and how im- 
possible it is to procure them here; 
of 190 men of Pickens’ Brigade 
now at Congaree, there are not 
above 50 with arms. The Briga- 
diers are continually crying out to 
me for arms and ammunition.— 
They are often without a single 
round per man. Sometimes, in- 
deed, we can get a littlesfrom the 
Continental stock here, but often 
not a grain, that being in general 
very scanty. You'll observe it is 
my intention to have this supply on 
account of and charged to the State, 
for the use of the Militia, and to be 
totally independent of and not sub- 
ject to the control of the Conti- 
nental Commanding officer. If you 
cannot get it on those terms, desire 
Mr. Ross to purchase 4000 wt. of 
Lead, the same quantity of Musket 
powder, and a barrel of flints, on 
account of the State, and send ’em 
in some of the wagons. 

I request that you will not de- 
tain the bearer above a day or two 
at Philadelphia, that you will write 
to me fully by him, and let me 
know which of you we may expect 
to see at Camden, and when.— 
Nothing material has happened 
here since the Battle at Eutaw.— 
The General writes to Congress by 
the bearer, (whom I send express,) 
I therefore refer you to official 
despatches for military informa- 
tion. Mr. Ross is directed to apply 
the surplus of money which may 
arise from the Indigo, towards pur- 
chasing Continental money and 
sinking the State’s quota of it. I 
can’t conceive it possible that our 
citizens have in their possession the 
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whole, or even the greatest part of 
our quota, which I think is eighteen 
millions of Continental dollars, nor 
do I understand whether you mean 
by “our citizens,” persons who are 
now in Charles Town; but without 
doubt, any who are in Philadelphia 
should have an opportunity, if they 
chuse, to part with their paper for 
other money at the same rate that 
we can get Continental money for, 
from others, to do so. You may 
easily find out what amount our 
friends there have, and get ’em ac- 
commodated in this respect. Be 
pleased to confer with Mr. Ross on 
this point, in which, however, the 
greatest secrecy and good manage- 
ment will, I hope, be observed.— 
With respect to the Loan Office 
certificates you mention, Mr, Dray- 
ton wrote to me lately from Hills- 
borough, that Mr. Gibbes left with 
him certificates filled up (to be sub- 
ject to my order,) for 130,000 dol- 
lars, and blank certificates for about 
500,000, all of which were stolen 
and carried off by his servant, who 
took every thing he could carry, 
and went to the enemy. I have 
appointed Major Barnwell to com- 
mand a Brigade, consisting of Har- 
den’s, Stafford’s (formerly Garden’s) 
and Wilkinson’s (lately Hayne’s) 
Regiments. 
I am with great Regard, Gent. 
Your most obd’t Serv’t, 
J. Rur.eper. 
P. S. Be pleased to give Mr. 
Richard Hampton every assistance 
“Silat EVE praper and necessary 
for getting his account settled, and 
take the trouble of inquiring 
whether Mr. Justice Burke’s trunk 
of cloathes left at Mr. Gadsden’s, 
is still at Philadelphia, and if it is, 
have it sent on by one of the wagons, 
under Chisolm’s care; direct Mr. 
Ross to send 20 Reams of paper, 
and the types I wrote to you for 
some time ago, if Mr. Timothy 
does not come on with his press, 
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paper, types, &c. Be pleased to 
send per bearer all such Resolves 
of Congress as it may be necessary 
to lay before our Legislature at 
their next session. 

I have extended the time for 
granting pardon (on the conditions 
mentioned in my proclamation of 
September,) to such as have surren- 
dered or as shall surrender before 
the 17th December; but I never 
expected much good from it, and I 
expect less than ever when it shall 
be known that the French fleet is 
not coming against Charles Town. 
This is a cursed affair. 

The Delegates of 8. Carolina. 


XXI.—LETTER TO THE DELEGAJES. 
Jacksonborough, Jan. 29, 1792. 


Gent: The General Assembly met 
here on the 18th inst. I gave them 
a speech and received addresses in 
answer, all which shall be forwarded 
to you per express, as soon as they 
are printed, which they will be in 
a few days; the printer is just 
going to work. I have reason to 
believe that manuscript copies of 
these papers will go by this con- 
veyance to Philadelphia, and as I 
imagine they are very incorrect, I 
request that one of you will take 
the trouble of sending to every 
“ape in the city, and desire that 
ie will not publish any of ’em, but 
wait until you receive authentick 
copies, which you soon will. 

The Assembly have been sitting 
every day since the 18th, and have 
received no interruption from the 
enemy. I hope they will give us 
none. Indeed, I don’t think they 
will attempt any. This day the 
Legislature proceeded to the choice 
of a Governor, and Lieut. Gov. Gads- 
den was elected Governor, but de- 
clined. Mr. Mathews was then 
chosen Governor, and Mr. Hutson 
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Lieut. Governor; they will qualify 
to-morrow, when the other officers, 
of Councillors, Sheriffs, Ordinaries, 
Justices, &c., will be chosen. Fill- 
ing up our Continental Line, a Mi- 
litia Law, and an Act of Confisca- 
ting some estates, are the great 
points before the House, but little 
progress is as yet made in them.— 
Both Houses have voted thanks in 


Greene, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives nem. con. ordered a Bill 
to be brought in empowering the 
Executive to purchase an Estate in 
this country of the value of Ten 
Thousand Guineas, for him in re- 
turn for his services, 
I am with great esteem, Gent. 
Your most obd’t Serv’t, 
J. Rur.epee. 





the handsomest manner to Genl. The Delegates of 8. Carolina. 
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[Paraphrased from a Mongol manuscript, supposed to be the work of the 
famous Poet, Samdadchiemba, a native of the country of the Dchiahours, who 
flourished A. D. 463, and was no doubt the Anacreon of his age and nation. A 
learned French Orientalist has shown that the Samdadchiemba, who accompanied 
M. Huc, and M. Gabet in their Travels through Tartary, Thibet, and China, is 
a lineal descendant of the Poet, although no inheritor of his genius. These 
introductory remarks will explain and extenuate the somewhat Heathen senti- 
ment of the following song :] 


I. 
Ho! fetch me the wine cup! fill up to the brim! 
For my heart has grown cold, and my vision is dim, 
And I fain would bring back for a moment the glow— 
The swift passion—that age hath long chill’d with its snow, 
Ho! fetch me the wine cup; the red liquor gleams 
With a promise to waken youth’s rapture of dreams, 
And [ll drain the bright draught for that promise divine, 
Though Death, the dark Spectre, should hand me the wine. 


Il. 
*Tis not life that I live! for the blood-currents glide 
Through my wan, shrunken veins in so sluggish a tide 
That my heart droops and withers; what! Jie call you this ? 
O! rather, consumed by one keen thrill of bliss, 
Would I die with youth’s glory re-vivified ’round me, 
The deep eyes that bless’d, and the fond arms that bound me; 
O! rather than brood in this dusk of desire— 
Sink down like yon sapphire sunset—all fire— 
The soul clad with wings, and the brain steep’d in light; 
Then come potent wizard! I call on thy might! 
Breathe a magical mist o’er the ravage of time, 
Roll back the sad years to the flush of my prime, 
And I'll drain thy bright draught for that vision divine, 
Though Death, the dark Spectre, should hand me the wine! 
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At eight o’clock the guests began 
to assemble. At nine, the drawing 
rooms were crowded with the mul- 
titude of fashionables, who had 
flocked to witness the ceremony. 
Jewels glittered—bright eyes flash- 
ed, fair forms glided about with 
smiles and laughter, and gay gal- 
lants whispered sweet words in the 
ear of willing beauties, while the 
more staid and quiet portion of the 
party were looking anxiously out 
for stray daughters and nieces, and 
gossipping between whiles of scan- 
dal, and servants, and house-keep- 
ing. Presently a murmurran around 
the room, the folding-doors at the 
further end of the second saloon 
were thrown open, and discovered 
to the gaze of the assembly, the 
bridal cortege. 

The Bishop stepped forward, book 
in hand. The bride’s-maids and 
groom’s-men were already in their 
places. The majestic form of Mrs. 
Darnley retired a few steps behind 
her daughter, and the bride’s uncle 
and guardian, Mr. Everett, stood 
ready to give her away. A pause 
of a few moments ensued. The 
half audible whispers of admiration 
subsided, silence deep and profound 
reigned throughout that late noisy 
crowd, and all eyes were bent upon 
Gertrude—Gertrude the bride— 
Colorless and immoveable as some 
marble statue, with her white drape- 
ry hanging in myriads of rich folds 
far below her feet, she gave no sign 
of life or feeling, save the occasional 
compression of her lips, and once, 
only once she raised her large, lov- 
ing, lustrous eyes and fixed them 
earnestly upon the Bishop. He 
bent forward. It was but for a 
second. The dark, moist fringe of 
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lashes instantly swept the pallid 
cheek and the ceremony began. 

The bride-groom a fine, manly 
looking fellow, the well born heir 
of $18,000 a year, passionately in 
love with his prize and universally 
liked, seemed to feel no fear, and 
dread no future, as he boldly yet 
reverently repeated the responses. 
Gertrude’s voice was never heard. 
At each demand she simply bowed 
her poor drooping head still lower, 
till finally the round, child-like chin 
rested wearily upon her sparkling 
diamond necklace. When the ring 
was put upon her finger she shud- 
dered, and her hand clutched the 
air nervously, 

The deep tones of the Bishop 
pronounced the prayer. Solemnly 
the words fell from his aged and 
venerable lips. He placed that 
quivering little hand in the earnest, 
truthful, and steady palm of the 
bridegroom. Was there something 
electric, something calming to Ger- 
trude’s agitated spirit in that firm 
honest touch? Did she rouse her- 
self to bear it, now that the deed 
was done? or was that a warning 
cough from her mother, which 
slightly broke in upon the silence of 
the attentive crowd? Whatever 
the cause, gradually the bended 
brow was raised, the sweet sad face 
grew haughtily calm and the fierce 
beatings of a vein in her delicate 
throat alone told her emotion. 

A moment, and the guests pressed 
up to offer their congratulations to 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Clifton. 

First, her uncle folded her in his 
arms, and bade “God bless her,” in 
a low and broken voice, unheard 
except by her. Mrs. Darnley with 
all her usual worldly pride and cold- 
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ness, touched with a light kiss the 
white cheek of her beautiful child. 
Charles Darnley, the first grooms- 
man, a wild handsome boy of twen- 
ty-two, wrung his sister’s hand, and 
wished his new brother joy, as if 
getting married was the finest joke 
in the world. The eight fair girls 
who had waited on Gertrude, gath- 
ered around her with their attend- 
ants. Among the latter, shone con- 
spicuous, the superbly tall figure 
and striking face of Cecil Cressing- 
ham. No man in the room, and 
there were many distinguished look- 
ing youths present, could compare 
with him. As he advanced towards 
the bride, her right hand was in the 
warm clasp of her dearest friend 
Caroline Allston, whose bright face 
was shaded by a light cloud of sad- 
ness, as she offered her half-joyous 
half-sorrowful congratulations. Ger- 
trude was listening with icy smiles 
to Caroline’s caressing words, when 
Cecil’s voice fell upon her ear. She 
looked towards him, the tell-tale 
blood rushed from her heart and 
dyed with the deepest carnation, 
cheek, brow, throat, and bosom.— 
It was overpowering—but curious 
glances were upon her. She strug- 
gled, and successfully. Her face, 
cold again, as if no emotion had 
ever ruffled it, met unshrinkingly 
the full gaze of the noble eyes that 
were bent upon her. As Caroline 
still held her gloved hand, the other, 
now bearing the nuptial ring, was 
extended to meet his own. A slight 
pressure was ventured by the gen. 
tleman—then the delicate fingers 
were quietly withdrawn, a scarcely 
perceptible sneer curled her lip, and 
she turned to welcome another and 
another friend. Cake and wine 
were handed, and “the health and 
happiness of the new couple” was 
drunk in every circle. Gertrude 


pledged more than a dozen guests 
in “Imperial Tokay,” and then the 
musicians burst forth with an en- 
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chanting waltz. Mrs. Alfred Clif- 
ton of course opened the ball. Her 
partner was her cousin, Charles 
Elton. In this new dance he ex- 
celled, and did ample justice to the 
grace and exquisite waltzing of the 
bride. The men came in crowds 
to solicit “aturn.” The third who 
approached was Mr. Cressingham; 
Gertrude hesitated, then hurriedly 
bowed her acceptance. Their course 
was impeded a moment after by two 
awkward people, who were labor- 
ing around the room before them, 
and just at that instant they could 
not avoid overhearing some lady 
remark to her partner, “ How di- 
vinely Mr. Cressingham and Mrs, 
Clifton waltz together—they seem 
made for each other.” 

As if involuntarily Cecil’s clasp 
tightened around her waist, he 
sighed deeply; she dared not look 
up, but she felt his ardent eyes fixed 
upon her, she knew her cheek was 
burning a second time with an un- 
wonted color, and she drew her 
breath painfully. They stopped in 
the embrasure of a window, where 
apon a pedestal of black marble 
stood a small but highly finished 
statue of Truth. Gertrude leaned 
silently against this column, while 
her companion as silently fanned 
her. He would not speak; she 
could not. How beautiful she look- 
ed. Her rounded, youthful, elastic 
figure was wrapped in flounces of 
the finest lace, which could not con- 
ceal its perfection. Just shading, 
not covering her countless braids of 
golden chesnut hair, a long magnifi- 
cent veil fell like a summer cloud 
almost to her feet. Beneath its 
costly, but gossamer luxuriance, her 
purely cut features, her exquisite 
complexion gained yet another 
grace. Alfred Clifton had showered 
diamonds upon his bride with a 
lavish hand, and thesavings of a long 
minority were seen in the shape of 
a parure that a Countess would not 
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have scorned, and that well became 
Gertrude’s thorough-bred beauty. 
In spite of her wretchedness, a 
wretchedness which now appeared 
to have gained its height, she had 
never been as lovely. Three times 
she tried to speak, but vainly her 
quivering lips formed the words. 
She murmured almost inaudibly, 
“unkind.” Cecil’s obstinacy wa- 
vered., 

“Do you see the resting place 
you have chosen, Mrs. Clifton ? 
Do you indeed lean upon Truth as 
your support?” He paused, then 
hurriedly went on, “ you have in- 
vited many of our friends to mark 
the triumph of my rival. And the 
lovely victim is, as is usual in such 
cases, decked with gorgeous care. 
Diamonds are a good investment.” 

These bitter words stung Gertrude 
and roused her pride. A look of 
love, a soft pressure had unnerved 
her—but this fierce attack restored 
her to herself, though she vainly 
strove to conceal the tremulous 
tones of her voice as she said, “ Mr. 
Cressingham can scarcely be con- 
scious of what heissaying. Ihave 
yet to learn of whose triumph he 
speaks, and what rival has been fa- 
vored above him,” then without 
waiting for an answer, she moved 
forward and made some remark to 
Caroline Allston. Cecil followed, 
he seemed about to speak again, 
when she took the arm of another 
gentleman and mingled in the 
crowd. 

The evening wore on; supper 
was announced—the bride swas 
handed down stairs by her uncle, 
and Caroline was placed beside her. 
The men gathered about them— 
merry speeches abounded—merrier 
laughter was echoed from side to 
side, and Gertrude recklessly ran 
her course. 

Alfred Clifton was the gayest 
bridegroom the world ever saw. 
His musical laugh was as catching 
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as yawning, and many a burst of 
applause rewarded his capital stories. 
Instead of dispersing after supper 
the crowd seemed almost to thicken 
—waltz followed quadrille, and 
quadrille waltz, till at length a 
pretty, giddy little creature pro- 
posed a regular romp—a “ Virginia 
Reel.” The word was passed, the 
dark haired Clara Arnold took her 
stand at the head of the room, Caro- 
line Allston came next, and then 
the whole bevy of beauties flew to 
join the line. 

At this time Cecil Cressingham 
was seated near Gertrude, but not 
with her. Her two attendants were 
gaily jesting over some French 
mottos they had brought up from 
the supper table, and making her a 
thousand variations of “ M’aimes 
tu?” &e., to which she returned the 
coquettish replies stereotyped for 
the occasion. Suddenly Cecil join- 
ed them. He was desperately in- 
terested in the mottos also—dis- 
tributed several, and finally handed 
one to Gertrude. With a cold bow 
she received and glanced her eye 
over it. It was no airy French 
motto—* For the love of Heaven, 
my Gertrude, grant me one word.” 
Involuntarily she thrust the crum- 
pled paper into her glove, and turned 
away that he might not see the 
convulsive working of her face.— 
Just then a number of voices called 
to John Clarence, and Edward Wes- 
ton, and Clifton hurrying on to join 
his partner for the reel, said en pas- 
sant, “Cressingham invite my wife.” 
A suppressed curse was Cecil’s only 
reply. He drew Gertrude’s arm 
within his own. “ Let me speak to 
you, or I shalldie. In the piazza 
yonder, Gertrude. You are not 
afraid of me ?” 

No answer was returned, but the 
flushing cheek, the trembling hands, 
and the struggling sigh spoke the 
whirlwind within. The revelry now 
grew fast and furious, so they pass- 
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ed through the smaller drawing 
room unobserved to the balcony be- 
yond. The night was superb. The 
moon had just risen, and her yellow 
light shed its glory upon the quiet 
scene beneath. This piazza over- 
looked the large garden with its 
dark shrubbery in the distance. The 
air was cold, and a wintry wind from 
time to time, sighed amidst the fall 
ing leaves. Half leading, half sup- 
porting his companion, Cecil moved 
towards the old fashioned sofa where 
during many a long summer's eve- 
ning he had whispered his love.— 
They sat down. Gertrude seemed 
to gather all her energies for this 
trial, and it was with a calm voice 
that she said: “You wished to 
speak with me, Mr, Cressingham— 
I trust that you will have nothing 
to tell, which may not be said in 
perfect honesty to the wife of Alfred 
Clifton.” 

“ Ah, Gertrude,” exclaimed Cecil 
passionately, and endeavoring to 
take her hand, which she resolutely 
withdrew, “ how can you mock me 
with these cold unfeeling words? 
You cannot, you will not pretend 
to doubt what I suffer at this mo- 
ment. Oh, God! and is it really 
possible that the fatal hour has 
come? Are you no longer mine? 
Do you forget, Gertrude, those mo- 
ments, fleeting happy moments, 
which we have passed together 
in this veryspot? Can you think 
my heart so dead to every emo- 
tion, that I can quietly see you 
Alfred Clifton’s bride? To see that 
dear hand bear, without shrinking, 
the touch of that hated ring ?” 

“Stop, Mr. Cressingham, you for- 
get that now your complaints are 
vain. There was a time, when fewer 
and slighter words than these, had 
moved me like a mere puppet to 
your will. But your devotions were 
for the heiress of Mrs. Irwin, not for 
the poor Gertrude Darnley. Scarce- 
ly had my aunt’s will been opened, 
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and it was discovered that she left 
her whole fortune to Charles, than 
your attentions changed. You were 
aware that my mother’s property is 
settled irrevocably upon Charles 
also, and a beggarly girl was no 
match for the fashionable Cecil 
Cressingham.” 

“ By heaven, Gertrude, you wrong 
me,” cried Cecil, “you do well to 
add to the bitterness of this night, 
these words of scorn. What! love 
you for your fortune! love you only 
as Mrs. Irwin’s heiress! Ah, how 
well I recognize in those sentiments 
the work of Mrs, Darnley. I re- 
gretted, I acknowledge, I regretted 
exceedingly Mrs. Irwin’s disposition 
of her estate, because utterly de- 
pendent as I am upon my father, 
and knowing as you do his parsi- 
mony, it was useless to expect him 
to add to my income. I went to 
him, nevertheless. I told him of 
our love, and entreated him to make 
some provision for us. Not for my 
sake, but for you, you accustomed 
from your birth to such boundless 
luxury—to give me some positive 
income. I verily believe he is in 
league with Mrs. Darnley. He re- 
fused. In despair I sought your 
mother. Did not she calmly ask 
what settlement I was prepared to 
make upon her young admired and 
courted daughter? Did she not 
bid me first show her in what man- 
ner I proposed to support you— 
and when I spoke of our attach- 
ment; she mused for a moment, 
and then with that smile of con- 
tempt, which she knows so well 
how to render galling, she quietly 
said, “Miss Darnley must look 
higher, (pardon me, I mean in 
wealth.) Her hand is sought by 
Mr. Clifton ; she has already given 
her consent.” I would not believe 
it—I would have seen you once 
more—she positively refused, and 
requested me to give her my word 
of honor never again to speak to 
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you, but as an acquaintance ; this 
of course, I, in my turn, refused, but 
it was of no avail; Mrs. Darnley 
must bea practiced manceuverer, for 
without seeming to watch you, I 
have never succeeded in seeing you 
alone. Then you returned my let- 
ters, and the few little trinkets I had 
given you. I wrote to you—I had 
no reply.” 

“Wrote to me!” interrupted 
Gertrude, “I got no letter—no note 
—no sign from you, and mama re- 
peated each day, that it was my al- 
tered fortune that changed your 
love—that I should resent it. Did 
you write to me, Cecil ? Oh mother, 
mother! Who had charge of your 
letters ?” 

“One was by the post, written 
from the country, twoI sent through 
my own servant, who gave them to 
your maid.” 

“And she gave them to mama. 
Go on-—tell me all—we have been 
duped, deceived.” 

“ Atlength when your bridal day 
was fixed,” continued Cecil, “ there 
arrived a friendly note from Mrs. 
Darnley inviting me to assist as 
groomsman. I could have stood 
this, perhaps, but then there came 
Alfred Clifton to rack me with his 
happiness, and I was forced to listen 
with an indifferent smile, to praises 
of your transcendant beauty and of 
the angelic loveliness of your char- 
acter. Timid and grave though, 
he said you were—ought not that 
to have opened my eyes? Oh, 
Gertrude, in those hours, I cursed 
the day on which I first saw the 
light, and as I walked on the banks 
of the Ashley, where so often we 
have strolled, your arm resting upon 
mine, and those long glittering curls 
blown by the wind to my brow, 
how often I have been tempted to 
make one bold plunge, and so, 
coward-like, rid myself of this agony 
forever. But no, I vowed to see 
the whole comedy played out, and 
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I came here, with a smooth smile 
and a calm voice, and I offered my 
congratulations among the others, 
and I bore without wincing the po- 
lite sarcasms of your mother, and 
I danced among the gayest, and 
now dearest, loveliest Gertrude, I 
have come to say farewell. Yes, 
the word is spoken. What right 
have I to linger by the side of Al- 
fred Clifton’s wife? To-morrow I 
leave this city, and if in after years 
your heart turns with kindness to- 
wards him who was once so dear to 
you, remember that he has loved 
you always—from his earliest boy- 
hood—as he will love you to his 
dying hour.” 

Cecil’s voice sank in passionate 
earnestness, while he pressed to his 
heart, his lips and his burning eyes, 
the soft trembling hand, which no 
longer struggled to be free, for Ger- 
trude sat as if overwhelmed, with 
the large hot tears raining down her 
face. “My own Gertrude, look at 
me, do not weep so bitterly.” 

He put back her hair from her 
brow with a loving hand and con- 
trolling his own agony, soothed her 
with every epithet the fondest af- 
fection could suggest. She raised 
her head and his lips bent to meet 
hers, but with a slight start she 
turned aside. “Oh, Cecil,” she 
cried, “Heaven have mercy upon 
us both. Cruel mother! to sacrifice 
me to her own worldly vanity. We 
are the victims of circumstances and 
treachery, my poor Cecil. How 
could I believe that you were false 
and fickle? Can you forgive me, 
Cecil? Can I forgive myself?” 

“Fly with me, Gertrude. Will 
prudes and Bishops call it a sin? 
Why you are more mine than you 
are Alfred Clifton’s. It is sin on 
your mother’s side that has parted 
us, but we—” 

“Hush, hush, my darling,” ex- 
claimed Gertrude, “too late! too 
late! had we met sooner! You 
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are going away you say, happily 
for us both. Forget me, Cecil.— 
Find some better woman to love 
and to make you happy. And I— 
I will pray to God to let me be a 
dutiful and honest wife. Perhaps 
Ishall die soon, we Darnleys are 
not long lived. Don’t weep over 
my early grave, Cecil. I shall be 
happier there. I am almost happy 
now, in knowing that you were not 
false to me. Tears in your eyes, 
Cecil. Oh, comfort me.” 

The distant music ceased. “We 
must not stay here,” she continued. 
“ Farewell forever.” 


Mr. Cressingham was speechless. 


He tried to utter some few words, 
but they died away inarticulate on 
his lips. He would have detained 
her, but she waved to him to re- 
enter the drawing room, while she 
darted through a private door to 
her own apartment. What were 
his feelings? Reader did you ever 
lose the thing you loved most? 

It was many moments before he 
found the courage to rejoin that gay 
crowd. When he did so the com- 
pany was dispersing, and Gertrude 
had already resumed her place and 
was receiving the parting saluta- 
tions of her guests. She was one 
of those few fortunate creatures 
whom weeping does not disfigure. 
A vermillion cheek, eyes like twin 
stars, and a nervous though musical 
laugh, alone remained, to whisper 
the secret to any prying gossip. No 
one knew that the gloved hands 
were cold as death, and that the 
trembling limbs were nearly sinking. 

The radiant Mrs. Darnley proud- 
ly offered the last civilities to her 
guests, and seemed each moment 
more stately in her bearing. 

Cecil Cressingham was among 
the first to depart. He took a par- 
ticular leave of Mrs. Darnley. “We 
may probably not meet again,” he 
said lightly, “I leave next week for 
England. Till then I will be with 
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my uncle at Woodley. Good-bye, 
health and much _happiness.”— 
“What, going abroad, Cressing- 
ham? Happy fellow,” exclaimed 
many voices. “Yes, I am bound 
for old England, the land of my 
forefathers. Farewell dear Mrs. 
Darnley, I trust you will often think 
of one of the warmest admirers of 
your heart and talents. Miss Alls- 
ton, no commands for Paris? Igo 
there before the winter is over ; can 
I see after any fairy brodequins 
or Lilliputian gloves? Give me 
something to do. Let me choosea 
paille-de-ris from Herbault, or at 
least a flacon of the newest perfume. 
Fairest Mrs. Davenant, don’t forget 
me, and give me that single blush 
rose as a memento of your friend- 
ship. Mrs. Clifton good bye,” his 
voice did not falter as his hand 
pressed Gertrude’s, but for a second 
a quick spasm seized him and con- 
tracted his brow. Mrs. Darnley’s 
sarcastic eye was upon him, and 
with a powerful effort, his fine face 
wore its wonted look of easy grace. 
Each person present sadly bade him 
farewell. “ When do you return ?” 
they asked. “Who can tell? [ 
am a dry leaf, drifted by the waves. 
God knows when I shail cast up 
on these shores.” He had a kind 
word and a passing pleasantry for 
every one. He waited a few mo- 
ments while a party of young 
men, his companions, were say- 
ing good evening, then as they 
joined him, he looked once more 
around, bowed, waved his hand, 
smiled his last farewell, and as the 
closing door shut him from their 
sight, “ What a glorious creature 
he is,” they all exclaimed. 
Gertrude’s heart grew sick within 
her, and that young and envied 
bride mourned that she had e’er 


been born. 
* * * * * 


It was on a cold wintry evening 
of December, 183—, that a family 
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group was assembled in the draw- 
ing room of a country mansion in 
South Carolina. The party con- 
sisted of five persons. Seated, near 
the bright fire, her knitting needles 
flashing in the light, was Mrs. Al- 
fred Clifton. Years had passed, 
but her beauty was still remarka- 
ble, and as she had not, like most 
matrons, discarded fashion, and 
taken to dowdiness, her dress at 
thirty-seven was arranged with the 
scrupulous care of seventeen, and 
showed that Time had little injured 
the rounded proportions of her ex- 
quisite figure. She was fuller, more 
luxuriant in her outline, with a 
grand sweep of bust and shoulder 
that a sculptor would have gloried 
in copying. There was no sadness, 
no biting grief in her sunny face. 
Her beautiful hair fell as richly as 
ever in clustering curls about her 
soft cheek, and as from time to time 
she raised her clear eyes and fixed 
them upon her husband’s face, there 
was unmistakeable love, purest af- 
fection in their tender depths. Al- 
fred Clifton was reading aloud to 
her. He certainly was a delightful 
specimen of a well educated South- 
ern planter. Quiet, gentlemanly, 
kind and cultivated, he had sobered 
down from a gay, frolicsome youth, 
into a steady “father of a family,” 
but there was nothing morose, noth- 
ing constraining in his manner, and 
any extra excitement was wont his 
Gertrude said, to bring back “ the 
boy” again. 

Their eldest child, a girl of six- 
teen, was stringing her harp in one 
corner, while a fine manly boy of 
twelve, with his disheveled black 
curls, waving around his brow, was 
occupied in building a card house 
for his younger sister, a merry blue 
eyed pet who numbered six sum- 
mers. It was a charming group, 
and the hours were speeding rapid- 
ly along in that comfortable and 
spacious drawing room, when the 
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noise of wheels grating on the gravel 
drive suddenly startled them. Ger- 
trude dropped her knitting to listen. 
Mr. Clifton ceased reading, and 
George’s frail structure was de- 
molished, as he sprang to the win- 
dow, and pushing aside the curtain 
looked out. “ Mama,” he exclaim- 
ed, “itis a carriage with four horses, 
but I don’t see”’— His speech was 
interrupted, the door opened, and a 
gentleman of distinguished appear- 
ance entered. Mr. Clifton came 
forward, and with some surprise in 
his manner, took the extended hand 
of the stranger. “I see you do not 
know me, Alfred,” said the new 
arrival, and a smile irradiated his 
handsome features. “ Perhaps Mrs. 
Clifton may recognize me though,” 
and with foreign gallantry he press- 
ed to his moustached lip the white 
hand of the puzzled lady. A mo- 
ment more, and she exclaimed, asa 
vivid blush colored cheek and brow, 
“Tt must be Mr. Cressingham.”— 
“Yes,” cried Cecil, laughing, as he 
again warmly shook hands with his 
host. “No wonder you did not at 
first remember me. Nineteen years 
have done their work, and a man 
“bearded like the pard,” need not 
be insulted if his friends ery, “who 
are you 2” 

Now came question upon ques- 
tion, and it was not till he was 
fairly seated beside his ci-devant 
mistress, with his old college friend 
on the other side, that Cecil found 
tiine to tell that he had arrived in 
Charleston but a few days before, 
and one of his first visits was to the 
country seat of the well remember- 
ed Alfred Clifton. 

“ How long it is since we last 
saw you, my dear fellow,” said Clif- 
ton, “and what a pleasure it is to 
see you still looking so well. As 
young as ever you were, but a dif- 
ferent style, [fancy. Foreign, de- 
cidedly foreign. I doubt if you can 
speak your native tongue. There 
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is asmack of combined French, 
Italian, and German in your accent, 
and something positively oriental 
in the cut of your beard. How you 
will crow over us poor stay-at- 
homes, with our three year ago 
fashions, and our withered ‘ain 
wifes,” and Alfred saucily glanced 
at his beautiful Gertrude. Cecil 
looked towards her also. She was 
so very lovely, and her matured 
beauty recalled sostrongly theimage 
of her youthful charms. It was 
with a half regret that he noted the 
smile of perfect affection, which her 
face wore, as she returned the merry 
look of her husband, and it was 
with a secret sigh of doubtfully 
mixed feelings that he turned again 
to his host. Alfred was in high 
fling. “Where is Kate?” he said, 
looking around for his eldest daugh- 
ter “it makes an old man of me, 
to see that girl springing up as she 
does. Where is Kate, Gertrude ?” 

“Gone to see after Mr. Cressing- 
ham’s luggage, I fancy, and to warn 
old Betsey that Papa’s and Mama’s 
most welcome guest must have the 
snuggest bed room in the house, 
and not be sent ingloriously to 
Bachelor's Paradise. Here she 
comes.” 

Kate entered. “Good Heavens, 
your very self!” Mr. Cressingham 
exclaimed. 

“She is very like,” said Mrs. Clif- 
ton; “ Kate, my darling, this is an 
old friend.” 

The mother and daughter stood 
side by side. To which the palm of 
perfection? A European would have 
preferred the glowing beauty of 
Gertrude ; an American would have 
worshipped the more fragile loveli- 
ness of Kate. “She is quite anice 
girl,” said Alfred Clifton, “but notso 
taking as her mother. This ismy boy 
George, and here is our interesting 
trot, Miss Helen by name, and mis- 
chief by nature. Come here pop- 
pet and kiss Mr, Cressingham. And 
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now Cecil tell us all about yourself. 
In the first place, you are not still 
in love with my wife ?” 

“ Alfred !” cried Gertrude’s warn- 
ing voice, and a slight flush tinged 
Mr. Cressingham’s brown face. He 
saw it all. She had confessed her 
eg love, and in the happiness of 

er wedded state had forgotten her 
former misery. She had confessed, 
and no care was on her mind; no 
shame could stain her pure cheek. 
He felt relieved, rejoiced. He had 
for Gertrude the warmest friendship 
and she was happy. He wrung Mr. 
Clifton’s hand with energy, felt at 
peace with all the world, and fixed 
his earnest gaze on Kate, who had 
meanwhile opened wide her lovely 
eyes when “Papa” put this ques- 
tion. 

How rapidly the evening passed. 
George and Helen went severally 
to bed, and Kate sat in maidenly 
modesty by Gertrude’s side, and 
listened to the delicious gossip and 
the varied causeries of her father’s 
traveled friend, and her mother’s 
old admirer. Mr. Cressingham had 
lived much and lived well. Since 
his father’s death, his fortune had 
- him in a position to consult only 

is own tastes. He knew the best 
people everywhere. He had anec- 
dotes of every body and information 
of everything. He talked charm- 
ingly and Kate wascharmed. The 
silver voice of the mantel clock 
rung 12, they rose from around the 
supper table, where a substantial 
tray of edibles had been spread for 
the guest, and Mrs. Clifton lighted 
her bed room candle. “I am so 
very glad to see you,” she said for 
the tenth time in her soft loveable 
accents, “but we must not tire you 
out. You have traveled to-day.— 
And then Kate is a débutante, and 
must keep early hours. I can’t take 
her to town next week with pallid 
roses.” 

“ And it is evident that so long 
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as you talk,” chimed in Alfred, 
“ our usually indifferent heiress will 
not retire to her nest. Good night 
birdie.” 

Kate kissed her papa with a 
saucy whisper, and offered her hand 
to Mr. Cressingham. The gesture 
was so like Gertrude’s; a certain 
bending of the wrist, with a timid 
yet regal air. Cecil pressed this 
hand, as he had done the other, to 
his lips. Blushing very gracefully 
Kate withdrew it, and left the room. 
“How old is she?” he asked ab- 
ruptly. Alfred Clifton laughed ; 
“sixteen, my boy.” “And I am 
thirty-nine,” exclaimed Cecil, “she 
would think me her grand-father.” 
“Fallen in love with my daughter, 
and at first sight?” continued Clif- 
ton still laughing. “It is only the 
second volume of an unfinished 
story,” replied Mr. Cressingham ; 
“ Mrs. Clifton have I your consent 
if I can win Kate’s favor ?” 

The following year another bridal 
scene might be described, and this 
bride was even lovelier than the 
first, though so like that twin sis- 
ters could not be moresimilar—but 
Kate Clifton was a happy bride, 
and so her proud and doting mother 
felt as Alfred Clifton gave away his 
daughter to his own former rival. 
And Cecil Cressingham was too 
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happy to regret his nineteen early 
years of sorrow. There were some 
who remembered that he had been 
the mother’s suitor, and wondered 
how time made these curious acci- 
dents, and afew spiteful people, 
(they stood high in the Church 
too,) would have liked to know if 
Mrs. Clifton was pleased at this — 
Their answer was written (but their 
eyes would not read it) in the beam- 
ing, blooming countenance of Ger- 
trude; and when after the cere- 
mony the four stood together, Mr. 
and Mrs, Alfred Clifton, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Cecil Cressingham, none 
but a cynic or a blind man could 
have doubted that they were two of 
the handsomest and happiest couples 
in this round world. 

So much for a “mariage de con- 
venance.” ButI who relate it, do not 
say, “go thou and do likewise,” for 
have all men the delicacy and ten- 
derness of Alfred Clifton? Do 
many possess the power of waiting 
patiently till time, kindness, and 
sympathy have soothed the gravely 
wounded heart? Are all women 
impressed by delicacy and tender- 
ness? Will gratitude awaken love 
in every woman’s heart ? Can hearts 
be trained or coaxed into love ? 

I leave the answers to those who 
have studied the questions. 
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The red man that you see, 
Reposing on the banks above the stream, 
Watches the unconscious salmon as he glides 
Beneath the precipice, and with swift shaft, 
Transfixes his bright sides. 
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EUGENE SUE. 


[FROM THE FRENCH.] 


One of the most deplorable facts 
in our present literature is its evi- 
dent tendency to socialism. 

Publishers, like scientific cooks, 
will serve the choice dishes to the 
public, even if they contain pois- 
onous principles, There is not a 
hamlet, and scarcely a hut, where 
such works are not found; and as 
long as money is to be made by 
them, authors will continue to write, 
regardless of the consequences. The 
whole land is inundated with their 
pernicious productions. 

Sue is one of these guilty au- 
thors. Since the revolution of ’48, 
he has been living in elegant exile, 
on the lake of Annecy, in Savoy. 
From the public square of the town, 
you may see an elegant country 
seat on the hill-side, half a league 
distant. It is a charming villa, 
owned by Ruffi, a Piedmontese ar- 
chitect. Sue has leased it for a 
term of years. His friends have 
persuaded him to abandon the mode 
of life he used to lead in Paris. 
There he was served by pretty wo- 
men, dressed in gauzy garments, @ 
la Greque, and a princely retinue of 
men-servants; now he has but one 
valet, and a handsome _house- 
keeper. He rises early, and walks 
upon the lake-shore, or among the 
pines of his garden; and then re- 
turns to breakfast. 

The fresh Alpine morning breeze 
has given him an appetite; you see 
it when he eats. His minion, Hebe, 
neatly robed, pours the pure coffee 
into the porcelain cup. His morn- 
ing meal over, he retires to his 
study,—this happy socialist—to at- 
tend to his extensive correspond- 
ence. 


The letters read, his valet hands 
him, on a golden waiter, a pair of 
perfumed straw-kid gloves, without 
which, he never writes. A fresh 
pair is furnished every morning. 


The thousand hard hands that 
handle his terrible romances, do not 
dream of this unheard of luxury! 
His habit is to write six consecutive 
hours. He never erases a word, 
never reads over the pages of the 
manuscript ; but dispatches them to 
his Parisian publishers, just as his 
hand has left them. The annual 
income from his writings, is eighty 
thousand francs! Poor man! he 
laments the time when he used to 
get one hundred thousand for his 
yearly labors. After business, he 
dresses like a prince; a sumptuous 
dinner is waiting for the noble au- 
thor, who has just been describing 
so eloquently the sufferings of the 
needy. He tastes of every dish, 
with the relish of one who has done 
his duty. 

After dinner, he finds a blooded 
Arab steed already saddled at his 
door, impatient to prance, with dis- 
tended nostrils, through the shady 
avenues of the park. 

Twice a week he dines with his 
friend and neighbor, Mr. Massé, an 
ex-publisher of music, and his busi- 
ness agent. Returning to his par- 
lor, his pretty Hebe hands him a 
Turkish pipe of gold and amber, 
and a jeweled box of opium. He 
lights the pinch of the narcotic 
drug, placed in the pipe, takes a 
smoke, and slumbers upon soft, 
silky cushions. 

We must not wake him! he is 
happy now! let the luxurious exile 
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enjoy his opiate siesta, while we 
discover who and what he is. 

Mario Joseph Sue was born in 
Paris the first of January, 1801. 

The Empress Josephine, and her 
son Eugene Beauharnais, stood 
sponsors for him at the baptismal 
font; and when he was grown, he 
assumed the name of his god-father 
as more noble and more becoming ; 
and by that name he is now known. 
His great grandfather was medical 

rofessor in the Faculté de Paris. 
He left some works, but died poor. 
His grandfather was more lucky ; 
he amassed a princely fortune. 

His father, Jean Joseph, was pro- 
fessor of Anatomy when Napoleon 
made him Surgeon to the Imperial 
Guard; and in 1817, he was at- 
tached to the military staff by Louis 
XVIII. 

Jean Joseph was married three 
times. His first wife bore him a 
daughter; for this he put her away; 
and Legouvé, author of the Mérite 
des Femmes, married her. Ernest 
Legouvé, the issue of this union, is 
the intimate friend of Eugene Sue. 

The second wife was the mother 
of our novelist; she died soon after 
the birth of Eugene, 

By his third wife he had another 
daughter. 

Now you have the genealogy of 
our hero. 

If old Dr. Sue was not very tal- 
ented, he was at least very lucky; 
he was physician to the Duke of 
Massena and the Empress; and he 
secured a fortune. But he could 
not get the title of Baron, which 
Josephine asked for him. 

The Emperor has already con- 
ferred the title of Baron on Boyer, 
Portal, and Corvisart; when impor- 
tuned by his wife, the Emperor re- 
plied: 

“T only give titles to those who 
are already ennobled by science.” 


The Doctor did not obtain the 
much coveted barony. 

Romulus was nursed by a wolf, 
and the actions of his life confirmed 
the tradition. 

Sue was suckled by a goat : have 
not his habits shown it? 

Adolphe Adam was his college 
class-mate. Instead of studying, 
they passed their time in all sorts 
of mischief. 

Asto his appearance, Eugene had 
a mean-looking face; but he was 


tall and handsome in other respects. 


His father used to give lessons in 
botany, twice a week, to a class of 
ladies, in his parlor. Ferdinand 
Langlé was one of the trio, under 
the same preceptor. These three 
young men were admitted to the 
lectures; but they were whispering 
to the ladies, and did not retain 
much of the discourse. 


After leaving college, Eugene be- 
gan the study of medicine as assist- 
ant in the Royal Hospital. It was 
there our hero first made the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Veron, whom he 
was to meet subsequently in ano- 
ther field. 

They were nearly of the same 
age. Veron joined the party, and 
they met frequently in Dr. Veron’s 
office. They did not meet there to 
examine Mirabeau’s cranium, pre- 
served by the Doctor in a glass 
vase ; but they met to pay their re- 
spects to some choice wines, which 
the Doctor had received as presents 
from the allied sovereigns in 1815, 
when he felt their pulses at Vienna. 

There was Tokay, from the Em- 
peror of Austria; Rhenish nectar, 
from the King of Prussia; Johan- 
nisberger, from Prince Metternich ; 
and a few score bottles of famous 
Alicante, a gift from a noble lady, 
whom he had attended in her con- 
finement. Eugene stole the key of 
this fancy library, and he and his 
three companions would meet every 

’ 
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night to study its contents. The 
would empty about a third of eac 
bottle, and fill the rest up with 
water. Our wine students are at 
last discovered. The very next day 
Eugene is on his way to Spain, with 
the army sent to succor Ferdinand 
Vil. The Surgeon-in-chief was Dr. 
Gonzales, father of the author, 
whose life we have already sketched. 
Eugene was at the siege of Cadiz, 
at the taking of Trocadero, and at 
Tarifa. He did not get a scratch; 
and returned with the expedition, 
at the end of a glorious year. 

The father welcomes the prodi- 
gal son, and the fatted calf is killed. 
But filial affection does not loosen 
the miserly parent’s purse-strings; 
and the young Surgeon’s Aid can- 
not live decently in Paris on his 
pay; only fifteen hundred francs. 
He found his old companions, 
Veron and Langlé, enjoying life 
with heavy purses. Adam had gone 
to study music at the Conservatory, 
and his place was filled by a young 
man of wealth named De Forges. 

The purse of the latter was al- 
ways open to the young Surgeon 
Sue; but he was too proud to bor- 
row often, and he must have money, 
in order to make a suitable display. 
Already acquainted with a number 
of those oe Hebrews who 
abound in all large cities, he con- 
fessed his sufferings to one, and 
swore that he must have a horse 
and buggy, as well as Veron and 
the others. 

“Ah, young man,” said the cun- 
ning Jew, “money is scarce; but I 
ean let you have wine and cloth.” 

“What the devil can I do 
with them?” said Eugene, in a pas- 
sion. 

“You may sell them at a profit.” 

He took the articles and sold 
them for half cost. He got his 
equipage, and that was what he 
wanted. 

One day the old Doctor was 
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passing along the street on foot, 
when he was spattered by an ele- 
gant tilbury dashing by. He looked 
up and saw his son. 

The next day our wayward 
youth was dispatched to the Mili- 
tary Hospital at Toulon. When 
Eugene told De Forges of his sad 
plight, the latter said: “Never 
mind; I have spent all my read 
money, and I'll go to Toulon wit 
you; there I can economize.” 

At that time there were some 
pretty actresses in Toulon; our he- 
roes wanted to make their acquaint- 
ance, but the Director refused 
them admission to the green-room. 

“We must get in as authors,” 
said De Forges. 

Louis XVIII was dead, and they 
were preparing for the coronation 
of Charles X. De Forges, assisted 
by Eugene, wrote a vaudeville for 
the occasion. It was received; and 
they were admitted behind the cur- 
tain. 

Sue and De Forges were friends 
for twenty years. They fell out on 
account of politics. When Eugene 
returned to Paris, in 1825, he found 
Ferdinand Langlé editing a little 
theatrical paper, with De Forges 
for its chief contributor. Eugene 
tries his hand, and produces some 
sprightly articles that delight the 
readers of the little journal. 

Sue was now beginning to be the 
admiration of the ladies of Paris, 
Who would believe it, to look at 
his face? Oh, vanity of youth! 
Oh, blindness of love! 

In the year 1826, the author of 
the Juif Errant was the constant 
attendant at the evenings of Ma- 
dame de Cubieres, who has written 
several novels, remarkable for deli- 
cacy of language. At these soi- 


rées, it is said, he made a number 
of aristocratic conquests; and his 
first romances give the portraits of 
these ladies of high degree, 
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When his father refused to pay 
any more of his debts, he pawned 
a beautiful watch, which the Em- 
press Josephine had given him. 
He was not making much with his 
pen at that time, it may be well 
supposed. 

Determined to live like a lord, 
he gives post-obit bonds on his 
grandfather’s estate, to the usurious 
money-lenders, and turns out in 
finer style than ever. His father, 
seeing his ruinous extravagance, 
compels him to go into the royal 
navy, as Surgeon’s Aid; and he em- 
barks in the ship Breslan, for a 
cruise over the globe. He visits 
Asia, Africa, and America, and re- 
turns to Brest, where a laughable 
adventure happened to him. 

While at sea, to amuse the weary 
hours, he used to take portraits of 
the officers and caricatures of the 
sailors. One day he made a hide- 
ous picture of an ugly sailor, and 
stuck it to the foremast, where all 
the Tars could see it. The poor 
sailor was so teased by his com- 
rades, on account of his handsome 
portrait, that he determined to re- 
venge himself on Surgeon Sue, the 
moment an opportunity offered. 

While the ship is at Brest, the 
sailor goes on shore, one night, af- 
ter a heavy rain, and the first per- 
son he sees is Dr. Sue, superbly 
dressed, standing under a porch, 
expecting a carriage to pass. 

The Mayor gives a ball that 
night, and our exquisite had made 
an engagement with some charm- 
ing lady to dance the first quadrille 
with her. He would not miss it for 
the world; but how is he to cross 
the muddy street? 

“Good morning, master Sue,” 
said the sailor, coming up. 

“Good morning, my brave fel- 
low; could’nt you do me the favor 
to find a carriage to take me to the 
ball ?” 


“ Been hunting one for the mate; 
must be all employed.” 

“Go, my good fellow, and look 
again; [ll give you twenty francs 
if you bring me a carriage.” 

“Oh, sir, I don’t want your 
twenty francs; but if you will get 
on my back I can carry you across 
the street. I will do anything for 
a gentleman like you. Get on, 
and hoist the umbrella.” 

Sue was obliged to accept this 
mode of conveyance, or miss the 
ball; so he mounts the sailor’s 
shoulders and they start. 

The sailor had reached the mid- 
dle of the street where the water 
was a foot deep, when he stopped. 

“Master Sue, you are so heavy; 
suppose I put you down and rest 
a moment.” 

“Not for the world, my brave 
fellow! we'll soon be across.” 

“But my head itches; please 
scratch it for me.” 

“Are you crazy? put my clean 
gloves in your dirty hair! can’t 
think of it.” 

“Then I must put you down.” 

Sue had to scratch the sailor’s 
head, and they moved on. 

“Thank you, master Sue; that 


‘was very pleasant; but you are as 


heavy as lead; I must put you 
down.” 

“We are almost across; walk a 
little faster.” 

“Kiss me on the cheek, then, 
master Sue; it will encourage me. 
You have not forgotten the picture 
you took for me, master Sue? I 
am paying for it now.” 

Sue was red with rage as he felt 
one of his pumps touch the mud; 
but he was obliged to kiss the Tar. 

When the sailor deposited him 
in a dry place, he said: “ You are 
very kind, master Sue; I will tell 
my fellows how kind you are, and 
they will quit laughing at me.” 

The anecdote was known all 
over Brest the next day, and Sue did 
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not hear the last of it, till the Bres- 
lan sailed for Egypt. When our 
dandy fop wanted to kiss a lady’s 
hand, she would exclaim: 

“ Fi, I smell tar!” 

One month after, Sue was as- 
tonished at the cannon’s roar, in 
the Navarino engagement. Eng- 
land, France, and Russia are against 
Turkey and Egypt. Our hero creeps 
into the ship’s hold, while the three 
thousand cannons are thundering 
above his head. What a pity he 
was not on deck at the time! we 
might have had charming descrip- 
tions of naval engagements. But 
we must not forget that Mr. Dupin 
took the occasion of the Three 
Days to examine the wine in his 
cellar; and perhaps Surgeon Sue 
was arranging his instruments in 
the hold. 

The conflict over, he comes out 
ready to dress the wounded. It is 
said they did not suffer long, after 
his treatment; and the only ex- 
pense they caused the State, was 
the funeral expense. 

The extent of his previous surgi- 
cal practice was phlebotomy ; and 
even in that he sometimes missed 
the vein, like his friend Dr. Veron. 

On his return to France, he 
brought a complete Turkish cos- 
tume, with cymetar and Koran, as 
a trophy of Navarino. 

His grandfather was dead, and 
he now saw himself the happy pos- 
sessor of fifty thousand dollars. His 
father died next, and he was the 
master of a million. 

He abandoned the service, and 
began the life of an India Nabob, 
with unheard of pomp. His first 
establishment was in the Fermes- 
des-Mathurins; thence he moved 
to the Pepiniere, in the suburb of 
Saint Honoré. His Oriental luxury 
attracted crowds of flatterers, and 
brought to his side all those daugh- 
ters of Eve, whose ears are tickled 
by the tingling of gold. Fools were 
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dazzled by his magnificence, and 
the envious were made miserable. 

Sated with the ephemeral satis- 
faction of opulence, he grasps after 
more lasting fame. He had tried 
writing, and thought he could not 
make a name by it; so he substi- 
tutes painting. He takes lessons 
from Gudin, the celebrated marine 
painter. After some study, he at- 
tempted a picture of the Battle of 
Navarino ; but it was such a daub, 
he threw away his palette and pen- 
cils. 

In the palmy days of his literary 
prosperity, he used to get by every 
penny-post an infinity of , tender 
letters, in this style : 


“ Paris, June 23, 1844. 

Dear Sir :—Excuse me for saying you 
are the best writer of theage. Youcan- 
not conceive the pleasure your works 
affordme. The happiest moments of my 
existence are when I am reading one 
of your romances; and my happiness 
would be supreme, if I could only enjoy 
the acquaintance of one who writes such 
charming pages. 

Could you not spare a few hours to 
call and see me. I am at home every 
evening. 

Ocravik DE B..... as 


Sue gave the above letter to a 
young friend who was present when 
he got it,and requested him to make 
the visit. He called, and passed for 
Sue. A few days after the content- 
ed lady called at the author’s resi- 
dence. She is announced by the 
servants, but when she comes into 
his presence, she hesitates, and ap- 
pears confused : 

“I ask pardon, sir, but I expected 
to find Mr. Sue, the author of Ma. 
tilda.” 

“T am he, Madam,” returned the 
author. 

Judge of the lady’s mortification 
when she found she had received 
another person in place of the illus- 
trious writer ! 

Finding he did not succeed as a 
painter, he tried the: pen again, in 
conjunction with De Forges, Mon- 
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nais and Villeneuve. They wrote 
dramas and romances together.— 
This was in the year 1831. The 
State Secret, and the Son of Man, 
are among the pieces of that pe- 
riod. 

About that time also he played 
Pericles to a famous Aspasia ; 
charming, sprightly, and accom- 
plished ; perfect’ in mathematics, 
whose boudoir had been paved be- 
fore with gold, by the great and 
wealthy of the Restoration. Thanks 
to his money, Eugene is graciously 
received, as a worthy successor of 
the great. Blind like all vain men, 
he foolishly believes the lady loves 
him for himself alone; and worships 
fondly at her shrine, until he finds 
that other worshippers hung their 
votive offerings in the temple; then, 
more like a fool than ever, he flies 
into a passion, turns iconoclast, 
breaks the ex votos to his idol, 
abuses his divinity, and truly apos- 
tatizes. Oh, the reprobate! what 
sacrilege ensues! Costly furniture 
is smashed, and Japan vases are bro- 
ken ; charming bronzes take wings 
and fly upon costly Venetian mir- 
rors; and the confused sound of 
voices is heard in the halls. 

Our half ruined Pericles is suc- 
ceeded by a famous artist, who is 
soon supplanted by a printer, who 
takes the goddess for a wife, and 
thus enjoys the idol, with its tem- 
ple and the spoils of many devotees. 

Eugene transfers his homage and 
his heart to other quarters, and at 
length his immense patrimony is 
utterly dissipated. 

Poor Sue is now obliged to take 
to literature for a living, and tries 
to recover what he has spent upon 
frivolous and transient pleasures. 

He writes some fancy articles for 
the Voleur, a paper edited by 
Girardin. 

In imitation of Cooper, the great 
maritime novelist of America, he 
next tries his pen in that style. It 
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was something new in France and 
took well. Plick and Plock ; Attar 
Gul ; The Salamander ; and the 
Vigil of Koatvin, were the best of 
these productions. Near the gulf 
of disgrace, by loss of fortune, this 
new source of opulence enabled him 
to continue his elegant life of luxu- 
ry and ease. 

The aristocratic circles of the 
Faubourg Saint Germain were 
proud of his society. He appeared 
in their assemblies with that ele- 
gance and splendor of his young 
fame, and vied with the proudest in 
haughtiness of manner, and disdain 
of every thing plebeian. His early 
works exhibit a complete scepti- 
cism of aristocratic morality, which 
is as revolting as it is incorrect. 

This associate of nobility com- 
miserated the condition of fallen 
kings, and pitied the sad lot of de- 
cayed gentry, whose escutcheons 
had been tarnished by the con- 
querors of 1830. He expressed a 
supreme contempt for every thing 
that was not noble, and was deci- 
dedly for the old order of affairs. 

Now he is a bold socialist, a flat- 
terer of the populace, a courtier of 
the mob, an advocate of progress 
and emancipation, and an humble 
sycophant of new sovereigns. Can 
we trust to the suspicious change ? 

The Duke of Fitz James had call- 
ed to see him, and Sue had neglect- 
ed to return the visit: they met 
soon after, and Sue began to apol- 
ogize. “Indeed, my lord, with my 
literary labors, dinners and the la- 
dies, I have hardly leisure to make 
a single visit.” 

The Duke returned this fine an- 
swer: “’T'was lucky for you, Mr. 
Sue, that your father found time to 
make visits.” 

The pungent repartee went the 
rounds of all the aristocratic par- 
lors, and was the subject of conver- 
sation for three weeks. 

After this Sue hid himself from 
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ridicule in his study. Maritime 
subjects for his pen being exhaust- 
ed, as he supposed, he turned to 
history for new veins of romance. 


Between 1837 and 40, these 
works appeared : 


Latréaumont ; Jean Cavalier ; 
Le Marquis de Létoriére ; and Le 
Commandeur de Malte. 


After this he attempted romances 
of domestic life. Of these we have 
Deleytar ; Deux Histoires; and 
Leo Comédies Sociales. 

Now there was a continued con- 
test among editors for the honor 
and emolument of the publication 
of his books. 

He got eighty thousand francs 
for his History of the French Navy; 
a work badly arranged and worse 
compiled. But we could not expect 
much of such a work : serious labor 
is incompatible with the sybaritic 
life, and foolish frivolity which 
characterizes our hero. The greater 
his fame the more negligent he be- 
came in his writings. It issaid he 
sometimes compensates his publish- 
ers for their losses, on account of 
his negligence. 

Sue is a fluent writer : romances 
seem to fall without an effort from 
his prolific pen. 

His power of invention is wonder- 
ful; and we must give him the 
credit to say that he asks no assist- 
ance in authorship; he neither 
buys, begs nor me § his romances. 

A few hours in the forenoon and 
his day’s work is done: the rest of 
the twenty-four hours is spent in 
dressing, dining, driving or riding 
in the Bois de Boulogne, and at 
evening parties. 

They say that Arthur isa history 
of himself, with his tastes, his 
habits, and his moral principles ; 
and that Mathilde is a complete 

llery of his conquests, where 
many of his female friends can have 
the satisfaction of beholding their 


own portraits, and of reading their 
own stories, told with the most 
magnificent impudence imaginable. 
This was a warning to his gentle 
friends and the ladies generally ; 
and they ceased to make so free 
with him afterwards. 

Conscious that he was gradually 
falling from grace, he seriously con- 
templated matrimony. A rich and 
noble heiress, Miss N: , 4 great 
niece of Madame de Maintenon, was 
the object of his choice; but there 
were two sides to the question : he 
had associated with nobility so long, 
he began to think himself noble. 
This project of marriage undeceived 
him: his offers were very courte- 
ously declined, under pretext of dis- 
parity in ages; but the mortifying 
truth was his want of birth; and it 
was whispered in the higher circles, 
till it reached the ears of Sue. 

Pale with anger, he exclaimed : 
“T'll pay you, haughty race, for this 
affront; I'll join the democracy 
and crush you all with my omnip- 
otent pen. You'll repent of the in- 
dignity offered to me.” 

Another incident determined him 
to renounce the aristocracy forever. 
A guest in the house of a noble 
Duchess, he mistakes her polite at- 
tention for coquettish advances ; he 
fancies he has touched her heart. 

In the passion of enthusiasm, he 
throws himself at her feet, and be- 
gins an ardent declaration, when 
she rings for a couple of stout men- 
servants, and orders them to take 
him by the collar, show him to the 
door, and remember that he is never 
to be admitted to that house again. 

This was the potent cause of his 
conversion to republicanism ; and 
a good one too ! 

Never was a change more sud- 
den! The hero of royalty, a con- 
temner of the mob, the partizan of 
rank, tears his banner, and passes 
boldly over to the enemy. And 
you, commoners, have opened your 
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arms to the traitor, and received 
him with applause, as you did the 
apostate Lamennais! Sue is now 
one of your prime apostles! you 
must be proud of him. He thunders 
at the nobility ; and preaches mu- 
tiny, and revolt, and insurrection in 
every volume. 


The Mysteries of Paris are soon 
in course of publication, in the 
Journal des Débats. 


Later, the Wandering Jew makes 
his appearance in the Constitution- 
nel. The editors or proprietors of 
these papers must have had a sin- 
gular spite against Louis Philippe, 
thus to dispense their poisonous 
drugs to the people. 


Besides the general odious and 
pernicious character of the book, 
there is the usual defamation. 


The Duchesse de Lucenay, and 
the Countess of Harville, are por- 
traits of persons easily recognized. 

To defame a woman, whose only 
fault was her weakness, and confi- 
dence in your honor, is an act of 
infamy that merits the severest pun- 
ishment. 

Our author now wants to study 
nature in a different class from that 
in which it has been his habit to 
mingle. He wants the pictures in 
his books to be taken from life. He 
dresses in a cap and jacket, and 
haunts the lowest class in Paris. In 
some obscure, dirty street he finds 
his Rigolette : he tells her he is a 
scene-painter. (The prevarication 
was not so great : witness the scenes 
he has painted in his romance.)— 
Once a week he accompanies the 
charming grisette to all her favorite 
places of amusement, and eats roasi 
rabbit with her, in the meanest 
chop-house. The rest of the week 
he is studying the vulgar slang, in 
the clubs and cafés of the working 
classes. 

Our author’s next novel was call- 
ed Thérese Dunoyer. Then came 
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the everlasting Jew, the terror of 
Jesuits. 

The Belgians were so delighted 
with the Wandering Jew, they had 
a golden medal struck in honor of 
its author. The sum subscribed be- 
ing more than sufficient to pay for 
the medal, the balance was used to 
publish an edition of the Jew, for 
gratuitous distribution. Dr. Veron 
was then proprietor of the Consti- 
tutionnel, in which the Jew was pub- 
lished. He made a contract with 
Sue, to have ten volumes a year, 
for which he was to get one hun- 
dred thousand francs a year, for 
fourteen consecutive years, making 
one million five hundred thousand 
francs, for one hundred and forty 
volumes, to be written in fourteen 
years. 

Mimi Veron, suspecting the gree- 
dy public would be curious to know 
everything about the wonderful 
writer, and would like a peep into 
the palace, where this king of 
novelists carried on his mysteries, 
served up to his subscribers the fol- 
lowing dainty description of the 
sanctuary : 


‘“‘ He dwells in a vine-covered cottage, 
onthe heights of Saint Honoré. His 
garden is a pretty paradise of perfume, 
the redolence of a thousand flowers. A 
fresh fountain murmurs among the rocks 
and rushes that surround it. The street 
gate is hidden by an artificial rock, 
whence you walk tothe house under an 
arbor, ornamented with statues and 
decked with creeping plants. Three 
rooms compose the dwelling, nearly hid 
in trees. The furniture of two rooms is 
red and gold; the chamber furniture is 
white and blue. Every room is cum- 
bered with curiosities: precious vases, 
gifts from his lady friends, are on the 
tables; paintings of brother artists deco- 
rate the walls; statuettes of famous 
sculptors fill the corners of the rooms. 
In a frame is seen a drawing by Madame 
de Lamartine, with some lines by our 
illustrious poet under it. An anchorite, 
by Isabey, occupies a conspicuous posi- 
tion, a striking contrast to the voluptu- 
ous paintings around it. Portraits of his 
favorite dogs and horses are to be seen. 
A stuffed wolf and falcon are stationed 
outside the door. At the bottom of the 
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guten, are two grey hounds, presents 
rom Lord Chesterfield. Golden pheas- 
ants and wood robins flit among the 
trees,” &c., &. 

All that is very good, as far as it 

goes; but the veracious Doctor has 
neglected some interesting and im- 
= details, which we must sup- 
ply: 
Why has he neglected to men- 
tion a portrait of the handsome au- 
thor, with the encomium by Alfred 
de Musset, underneath? He says 
nothing of neat serving girls in 
Turkish costume ; nor does he men- 
tion men, in almost royal livery, 
ready to serve their master at the 
slightest call. 

The paper does not state that he 
spends a hundred francs a month 
for straw kid-gloves. We wonder 
how much he gives for charity |— 
The paper omits to mention the 
silver waiter on which his letters 
are handed in; the gold-handle 
scissors to cut out scraps; the fa- 
mous writing desk, (worth eleven 
thousand francs,) a master piece of 
modern art, in which the pen dips 
the ink that spreads upon the vel- 
lum paper, the everlasting plaints 
of pity for the poor. The waiter 
was carved by Meurice. 

Eugene Sue is the paragon of 
neatness; he makes his servants 
wash the gold pieces with perfumed 
soap and water before he puts them 
in his purse. 

Next to the Wandering Jew, 
comes The Seven Capital Sins. 

Our poor Doctor glancing at the 
manuscript one day, discovers his 
own portrait in the picture of Glut- 
tony. This was the cause of a 
rupture between the two friends, 
and a consequent recision of the 
contract. The Siécle and the Presse 
then shared the honor of the noble 
author’s novels, with the Constitu- 
tionnel. 

The rest of his works are: les 
Enfants de Vamour ; 0 Institutrice ; 
la Bonne aventure ; Jean Bart and 


Louis Quatorze; Fernand Duples- 
sis ; 7 Amiral Levachir ; la Mar- 
quise d ’Alfi ; le Diable Medecin ; 
and the Mysteries of the People. 

This last work is read with avidi- 
ty by millions. Maurice Lachatre, 
the publisher, has been enriched by 
it; and the author has pocketed 
nearly a million of francs from the 
profits of its sale. 

Sue’sstyle is miserable : his scenes 
are exciting, his dramas terrific. 

The punishment of those writers 
who neglect form and style, for com- 
plicated action and spicy language, 
will be neglect of their works by 
posterity. 

Their pungent dishes tickle the 
palate for a while; but dyspepsia 
is the inevitable consequence, as the 
public rejects the high-seasoned 
messes, for something more sani- 
tary and less exciting. 

The elegant country seat near 
Orleans, called the Chateau des 
Bordes, was owned by Sue, previous 
to 1852, when he sold it to his 
brother-in-law, Caillard. 

This western Mahometan (I mean 
Mr. Sue,) this grand Pacha of social- 
ism, dwelt there in his seraglio, sur- 
rounded by his odalisks, and living 
in the greatest luxury, while the 

oor around him were suffering for 
read. This was in 1848. 

Not long after this, he declared, 
in a public speech, that nobody had 
aright to enjoy super fluities, while 
others were in want of the necessa- 
ries of life. 

This sentence elected him to the 
National Assembly. Oh! comedy 
of human life, how curious are your 
scenes ! 

He was asked how much he had 
given to relieve the poor, in the 
revolution of February : one hundred 
and twenty francs! 

His political adversaries pasted 
on the walls these lines from the 
preface of his famous Vigil of Koat- 


vm: 
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“ Woe to the mad and wicked, who, 
in empty words and high sounding 
phrases, cry out—progress, enlighten- 
ment, reform, to the people, and encour- 
age anarchy in all Europe! They merit 
the curse of France and all true patriots. 
To gain power, they say to the people: 


You are Sovereigns! 


Anathemaand shame on these courtiers 


“Oh! Mingle Not.” 


[June, 


miseries of the poor, while they stir 
them up to hatred and revenge!” 

This is the very language of the 
man whose life we have sketched. 
It is terrible; and it is not our fault 
if these words now fall, with the 
force of a malediction, on the head 
of him who uttered them. 


Such is the varied life of a mod- 


of popularity, who, in the midst of vo- 
ern man of letters! 


luptuous idleness, speculate upon the 





“on! MINGLE NOT.” 


Oh! mingle not, in future hours, 
When I no more thy smiles may share, 
To dim thy sky, to chill thy flowers, 
With feeling’s thought, the feeling tear. 
The grief that’s felt for him, who knew 
But rapture when thy smile was won, 
Were, to the precious Past untrue, 
*T would pain his heart, ’twould wrong thine own. 


Whate’er thy mood, whate’er his wo, 
*T was never once allow’d to rise, 
To cloud the sweet, benignant glow 
Of beauty in thy gentle eyes ; 
To vex thy soul with aught of care, 
Abridge the bliss, that, when he came, 
Thy heart was ever glad to share, 
With one who brought an equal flame. 


True, thou surviv’st! Thou hail’st the moon, 
As bright as then; no beauty dim 
In all that sky, whose placid noon, 
Thou’st watch’d, nor heeded hours, with him! 
And he no longer shares with thee, 
That vigil of the sky and night, 
Torn from his best felicity, 
While love was youth, and life delight. 


But, even as then, he seeks thee now, 
And would not have a cloud arise, 
To dim that eye, to cloud that brow, 
In which he ever sought his skies ; 
There for him still, as when, at first, 
In hours of pleasant calm like this, 
Thou taughtest how virtue must be nurst, 
On Love’s own breast, by Beauty’s kiss. 
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AN OLD MAID. 


I have seen Agnes May for the 
last time. She lay pale and mo- 
tionless in her coffin; her eyes for- 
ever closed, stilled forever the beat- 
ing of her warm heart. I looked 
at her with “thoughts too deep for 
tears.” “Is this,” I said, “the end- 
ing of her lofty aspirations—her 
noble thoughts—her calm endur- 
ance—and alas! her many woes ? 
O, heaven was unjust to give this 
woman such infinite capacity for 
loving, then give her no object on 
which to lavish love; to endow her 
with such unbounded power of en- 
joyment, but send her only sorrow 
and loneliness.” 

“Hush!” said the minister, who 
stood gravely beside me; “ arraign 
not heaven—there is infinite wis- 
dom and infinite love in all its 
workings; even these lonely lives, 
ordained by God, proclaim his 
mercy.” 

I looked up doubtingly into his 
calm face. [remembered that Agnes 
May was supposed to have loved 
him, hopelessly but heartily, and I 
said, “I am too young yet to ac- 
cept your creed—my pulses beat too 
wildly—but twenty summers have 
sunned my path; and, Mr. Morton, 
let me tell you, I would willingly 
now pillow my head beside the be- 
loved dead, if I thought that my 
life, like hers, was to be a life sev- 
ered from love.” 

“You talk like all girls of twenty,” 
he said quietly, whilst his eyes were 
fixed on the pale face in the coffin, 
“just as if love were the only good 
in life.” 

“ Ah!” I said passionately, “you 
have drank your fill of love, a wife 
and children are your happy por- 
tion; you know nothing of the 

rief of a widowed heart crying out 
or love and sympathy.” 


He smiled in a melancholy way, 
and answered, “yet Agnes May 
bore herself bravely through her 
bereaved life, if you will call it so.” 

“Yes,” I said, “she was as brave 
as Boadicea, and infinitely more en- 
during ; but solve for me this prob- 
lem: why was she doomed to a life 
of sorrow unshared by the sympa- 
thizing help of love?” 

“To bring her nearer to the fount 
of all love,” he answered. 

“Ah! that is no answer at all; 
for with her feelings of unbounded 
gratitude for every stray beam of 
sunshine, would she not have drawn 
nearer to her God in love and ser- 
vice for this his ‘last, best gift?” 

“There are some things,” said 
Mr. Morton, “into which we are 
not to enquire too curiously. Let 
us be content to know that our des- 
tiny is whatever we are the best 
fitted for; let us not call her life 
lonely whose hours were passed in 
communings with her Maker, and 
in serving and helping her fellow 
mortals.” 

He stooped down, and gazed long 
and earnestly into the pale, still face 
before him, and, with his hand, he 
gently smoothed the hair that lay 
in glossy folds upon the ample 
brow. I silently watched him. A 
shudder ran through his frame, then 
another, and another, and at length, 
a broken sob burst from his over- 
charged heart. “Ah, Agnes May,” 
I murmured, “thou art indeed 
avenged ; but, what to thee now the 
knowledge that thou wert beloved ? 
Bathed in a sea of immortal peace 
and joy, what carest thou for the tur- 
bid stream of human affection? Too 
late! too late! this heart, untrue to 
itself and false to thee, brings a vain 
oblation that profits nothing.” 
Noiselessly I stule from the room. 
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I came home; and here, in the 
stillness of my chamber, I am pon- 
dering on this unsolved problem, 
why are so many women given such 
infinite capacity for loving, and then 
not permitted the exercise of it? 
The minister’s answer does not sat- 
isfy me. I want a reply from the 
world—that world with its own 
strong beating heart. Listen to 
Agnes May’s story; then answer 
me who can. 

I was but a child when 
Agnes May became my governess. 
At first I did not like her; I thought 
her gentle dignity cold reserve, and 
her keen wit I mistook for satire. 
But as years sped on, I grew better 
capable of understanding and con- 
sequently of appreciating her. Day 
by day the loveliness, the nobility 
of her character unfolded itself, and 
my enthusiastic admiration deepen- 
ed into warm affection. She was 
so charmingly natural—so perfectly 
guiltless of every guile to attract 
attention—so true to herself and 
others. There was less that was 
mock about her than any woman 
with whom I have ever met; she 
spoke and acted as she felt, without 
stopping to hold a parley with 
“what will people think,” or “how 
do others act?” She was courage- 
ously independent, without ever 
overstepping the bounds of female 
propriety, or delicacy of conduct. 
In her own pure heart she possessed 
a guide unerring and faithful. She 
was collected, easy, and graceful in 
manner ; attractive in appearance, 
without possessing the universally 
coveted dower of beauty. Gifted 
with high intellectual capacities, 
which her earnest nature had reso- 
lutely and constantly cultivated ; 
excelling in painting; singing with 
a sweet, clear voice from the very 
depths of her full heart, songs that 
spell bound you by the force and 
passion of their expression; every- 
thing that she did was well done; 
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she never lazily reposed on imper- 
fection. Companionship with such 
a woman is delightful: we grow 
strong, thoughtful, earnest with such 
tutoring. She led to such noble 
heights of conversation ; gossip she 
despised ; it was not of the slightest 
consequence to her who was the fa- 
vored attendant of Miss Marcy, or 
what that lady wore, or what she 
said at the last ball. People she 
rarely discussed, save for the pur- 
pose of illustration ; malicious scan- 
dal she repeated not; and “ what is 
the news ?” was a phrase that never 
fell from her lips. She possessed 
in herself infinite resources; her 
pleasures were all of her own fur- 
nishing, and she was too busy to 
stretch out her arms yawningly, and 
ask for something new. Clear 
headed, deep hearted, consistently 
religious, such was Agnes May ; 
and if I have failed in painting a 
beautiful picture of alovely woman, 
it is not that she wanted beauty, 
but that I have not the power to 
show her as she was, a being of 
marvelous light, of perfect har- 
mony. QO, those were golden days 
that we passed together; the morn- 
ing’s task being finished, we conned 
the passionate page of poetry, or, 
sitting with half lulled senses, I 
drank in her soul-subduing melody. 
What strange subjects, too, we dis- 
cussed, as we sat by the twilight 
fireside, in the antiquated library 
room. True heroism—marriage as 
it is and as it ought to be—phases 
of silent martyrdom—how  elo- 
quently the words came from the 
depth of her full, rich mind! I 
thought to myself, this woman 
with her quiet manner, but deep 
heart, must surely have a rich ex- 
perience in that passion of mingled 
joy and woe, love. I cannot rest 
content until I read this page of 
“the red-leaved volume of her 
heart.” I said to her one night, 


“ Agnes May, tell me, did there ever 
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live a woman who loved not once!” 
She smiled, and said, “Indeed I 
know not.” 

“Has the woman ever lived who 
never received an offer ?” 

She laughed heartily; “ah! 
plenty, my child, I fear.” 

‘“‘ How can you laugh so, Agnes 
May? Did any one ever ask you 
to marry him ?” 

“Yes, one gentleman thus pre- 
eminently distinguished me.” 

“Was he the right sort of a 
man ?” 

“That depends upon what you 
call the right sort of aman. He 
was fox hunting; book hating; 
perhaps he could read, spell he cer- 
tainly could not ; for the only per- 
formance I ever saw of his in that 
line came in the shape of a letter, 
inviting me very generously to take 
possession of his local habitation 
and his name, in which he ad- 
dressed me as ‘dear mis.’” 

“You did not love him, of 
course ?” I said enquiringly. 

“Who did you love? Is that the 
question you wish to ask?” she 
said. 

“My child, the woman is wise 
who keeps her heart pure and free 
for the service of her Maker ;” and 
that was my only answer. 

About a year after Agnes May 
came to us, the new minister took 
— of his parish. I remem- 

r well the deep crimson that 
overspread her usually pale cheek 
when, upon going into church late, 
she looked up and saw him in the 
reading desk, arrayed in his white 
surplice. I do not think shelooked 
again. The service being over, the 
congregation moved up the aisle, to 
welcome the new minister, but 
Agnes May went quietly home. I 
’ remembered that Mr. Morton was 
from the city of Agnes May’s na- 
tivity, and I said to her, “ did you 
ever see Mr. Morton before?” 


“Yes,” she answered quietly, 
“when I lived in the city.” 

I discussed the sermon. “I have 
heard it before,” she said. 

The next evening Mr. Morton 
called on her. She looked up when 
the minister was announced, and, 
with a start of surprised and genu- 
ine delight, arose to meet him, 
Her greeting was honest and hearty. 
She shook his hand warmly; “how 
glad I am to see you again,” she 
said, “ and to thank you for preach- 
ing that sermon. I needed it; but 
the shadows are fast fleeing—I see 
the light—I am growing strong 
again.” “Thank God,” was all he 
said, as he took his seat beside her. 
His visit lasted several hours; when 
he left, I said, “Agnes May, you 
will marry him; and to such an 
union, God will surely bestow his 
approving and hearty ‘ well done.’” 

She smiled at my enthusiasm, 
then said sadly, “the orange 
wreath would ill become my brow.” 

“ A diadem of pearls, a coronet 
of flashing gems, a garland of bays, 
or an orange wreath would alike 
grace its beauty, Agnes.” 

“Ah! dear child,” and she 
“sei my hand, “my Savior’s 

row wore a crown of thorns and 
dropped blood ; let mine not aspire 
to anything else.” She looked 
troubled, as if the fountains of her 
heart were about to be stirred again 
to their depths. Poor Agnes May! 
again commences the struggle, the 
agony, the almost despair of vic- 
tory; again ascends the prayer 
that the shackles may not be press- 
ed too closely ; that, in the midst 
of temptation to love, thou may’st 
yet be kept free from loving. The 
tempter whispers, “pluck, taste, 
eat, thou shalt not surely die;” a 
voice within cries, “ forbear, for the 
flaming swords of vengeance flash 
at the garden gate.” 

Time sped on, and the bond of 
sympathy grew stronger between 
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Agnes May and the minister. She 
was his counsellor, his aider, and his 
most efficient co-worker. What is 
he thinking of that he does not 
marry her? Surely this is a God- 
ordained union. Two years, still 
not married, seeing each other 
daily—what means it? Time ex- 
plained the mystery. 

Sitting one day in the balcony, 
upon which opened the library, I 
heard the minister’s voice. I looked 
through the window and saw him 
within. “I have come to say fare- 
well for a little while,” he said. 

Agnes May looked up from her 
painting and laying aside her brush, 
asked, “ where are you going ?” 

“To the city, for a few weeks.” 

“O, then you will soon return,” 
she said. 

“Agnes, 1 am going to be mar- 
ried.” 

A marble statue looks not colder, 
calmer, than did Agnes May at that 
announcement; but she said ina 
voice quiet from the very intensity 
of its emotion,” indeed! to whom ?” 

“Charlotte May.” 

Charlotte May, her cousin ! Rich 
in gold, high in position, ugly, per- 
fectly uninteresting. 

“She has loved me long,” said 
Mr. Morton, apologetically. 

Another “indeed;” and there 
was a pause in the conversation. 

“You do not congratulate me, 
Agnes,” at length he said; “I am 
very lonely, and I think that every 
minister should marry; it places 
him upon a proper footing with the 
ladies of his congregation.” 

Agnes May smiled; “what on 
earth did he mean by a ‘ proper 
footing?” the single minister of a 
church is not bound to marry all, 
or even one of the ladies in it, if it 
does not so please him ; there is no 
rubric enforcing that ceremony, 
surely—it is not the sum total of 
the articles, is it?” 
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“You are satirical, Agnes,” he 
said reprovingly. 

Agnes May put aside the smile 
and her satire together, and said 
gravely, “Mr. Morton, you say that 
I do not congratulate you; you say 
truly. If, at the expiration of a 
year, you tell me that Charlotte 
May has fully satisfied you in every 
phase of your being, intellectually, 
morally, and religiously—if you tell 
me that in her you found an intelli- 
gent companion, who strengthened 
you in your holy walk, encouraged, 
cheered, sustained you in your ar- 
duous duties, then I shall say, that 
in marrying her, you have been 
true to yourself; but not until then 
can I offer you my hearty congrat- 
ulations, Love is a blessed thing, 
and marriage, a holy covenant; but 
when interest intrudes its unhallow- 
ed form into the sacred rite, it be- 
comes a detestable union.” She 
spoke warmly—the light glowed in 
her eyes—the color rose to her 
cheek. I saw Mr. Morton’s lip 
quiver, but he answered not—what 
could he answer? Let his own 
heart say—that weak heart, which, 
with vain sophistry, had persuaded 
itself that it really loved Charlotte 
May. The farewell was over, and 
he was gone. Indignantly I arose 
from my seat, I entered the room, 
I threw my armsimpulsively around 
the neck of Agnes May, as I said 
warmly: “ He is a wretch, Agnes, 
an untrue, a false man.” 

“ Hush ! hush!” she said reprov- 
ingly, “we have no right to judge 
him or to blame him—he may love 
Charlotte May—he felt the dreary 
weight of loneliness too,” and she 
sighed. 

Poor Agnes May! I thought of 
the truly lonely life that stretched 
before thee 


“ All dark and barren as a rainy sea.” 


That night I could not sleep. I 
sought the chamber of Agnes; 
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ee I opened the door; the 
moonlight streamed into her room, 
and there, in its calm radiance, she 
knelt, wrestling with prayer. I 
closed the door and retired. Thus 
she will conquer self, I said, and 

row calm again; for she has 

uckled on the strong armor of 
prayer, and each cruel dart must 

turned aside. 

Mr. Morton married ; and Agnes 
May returned tothecity. Bravely 
she struggled on in loneliness and 
poverty, ever guiding her steps by 
the pure light of religion. Had she 
married, she would have been a 
perfect wife; her true, strong heart 


would have beat most sympatheti- 
cally and lovingly to that of another. 
Heaven ordained for her a different 
fate ; and, in thinking of her life of 
loneliness and sorrow, with the re- 
membrance of her pale, dead face 
before me, the question will recur 
again and again, why was she given 
such infinite capacity for loving, 
then given nought on which to 
lavish the glowing tide of affection ? 
“What 1 do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter ;” on 
this divine promise let me rest, and 
patiently await, as Agnes May did, 
the glorious unveiling of earth’s 
sombre mysteries, 





BALLAD. 


How long wilt thou delay to bring, 
Oh! Spring! 

To these sad bowers, 

Their wonted wealth of flowers ? 

How long shall I repine, 

For blooms once mine, 

Loves, Hopes, and Thine! 


The dreary prospect glooms upon mine eyes, 
Oh! Skies! 

Dusk Horrors stalk 

Through each accustomed walk. 

The ghosts of raptures gone, 

Come, making moan, 


And I am lone! 


I'm weary of this waiting for the Hour 
To Flower! 


No star appears 


Through all the dreary spheres. 
And Hope grows chill in skies, 
Whence Fancy flies, 

Heart, Hope and Eyes! 





WHITE LILY. 


Oh admirable lady, O! white lily, 
That makes her dwelling in most shady groves, 


But not in thickets; 


close beside the sea, 


She waits for tribute breezes from the deep, 
And drinks, as lover drinks a damsel’s sighs. 
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FACTS, ANECDOTES, AND LITERARY ESTRAYS ENCOUNTERED IN THE BY- 
WAYS OF READING. 


We are informed by Brown, in 
his Natural History of Jamaica, 
that cats are considered a very 
dainty dish among. the negroes ; 
and Geethe, in his Rifleman’s Com- 
rade, says—“ At Palermo, some of 
the soldiers caught a cat belonging 
to a convent, and having skinned 
the carcass, it was cut into pieces, 
and soaked twenty-four hours in 
vinegar, then anointed with garlic 
and honey, until the strong flavor 
had left it, after which it formed an 
excellent fricassee. To be serious,” 
continues our author, “I can assure 
my readers that the flesh of a well- 
fed cat is extremely good. It is 
indeed (presuming her to be prop- 
erly dressed) not only agreeable in 
taste, but actually a dainty ; and it 
is imagination and prejudice alone 
which protect the feline race 
amongst us from the uses of the gas- 
tronomic art.”——_|The people of 
Palermo have a right to exercise 
their own taste in cooking and eat- 
ing the gigots of cats, and I shall 
not quarrel with them for doing so; 
for my part, I prefer to stick to our 
good old English fare, and would 
recommend all my readers to do 
the same.] 





The former Lord Advocate for Scot- 
land, Jeffrey, was the son of an under- 
clerk of Union, and was born in the 
upper part of a house in the Lawn- 
market, very near the spot where 
the celebrated David Hume is said 
also to have first seen the light.— 
The house happened to take fire at 
the time when the future Lord Ad- 
vocate was only about a year old, 
and in the burry of saving other 
things, the child in the garret was 
for a long time forgotten. When 


it was almost too late, he was re- 
membered, and an honest man, by 
trade a slater, volunteered his ser- 
vices in rescuing the infant from his 
perilous situation. With much dif- 
ficulty, and no little danger, he was 
brought forth from the burning 
house, and delivered into the arms 
of his anxious friends. Thus wasa 
life, which assuredly has been of 
some importance in Scottish litera- 
ry and political history, preserved 
by the courage of a poor trades- 
man. It is pleasant to have it to 
record, that many years after this 
event, when Mr. Jeffrey had com- 
menced his career at the bar, the 
poor slater, happening to get in- 
volved, by no misconduct of his 
own, in a ruinous series of legal 
troubles, applied for advice to Mr. 
J., who, in gratitude to his disin- 
terested preserver, exerted himself 
in such a way as completely to ex- 
tricate him in a very short time.— 
We believe we may safely add, that 
this conduct on the part of the Lord 
Advocate is no more than what all 
who knew him would have ex- 
pected from him under such cir- 
cumstances. 

In tracing the customs of our an- 
cestors, we alternately pity their su- 
perstitious usages, and are amused 
at the credulity of the legislature, 
in continuing absurdities which 
would now be scoffed at even by 
children. There was a superstitious 
notion once exceedingly prevalent, 
regarding the discovery of the mur- 
derer by the touch of the dead body. 
In Germany, this experiment was 


called bahr recht, or the law of the 
bier, because, the murdered body 
being stretched upon a bier, the 
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suspected person was obliged to put 
one hand upon the wound, and the 
other upon the mouth of the de- 
ceased, and in that posture to call 
upon heaven to attest his innocence. 
If during this ceremony the blood 
gushed from the mouth, nose, or 
wound, a circumstance not unlikely 
to happen in the course of shifting 
or stirring the body, it was held 
sufficient evidence of the guilt of 
the party. The same singular kind 
of evidence was admitted in the 
Scottish criminal courts, at the 
short distance of little more than a 
century. Fountainhall relates a 
most dreadful instance of this per- 
version of jurisprudence. The case 
was that of Philip Stanfield, tried 
upon the 30th November, 1687, for 
cursing his father (which- by the 
Scottish law is a capital crime, act 
1661, chap. 20,) and for being ac- 
cessory to the murder. Sir James 
Stanfield, the deceased, was a per- 
son of melancholy temperament ; 
so that, when his body was found 
in a pond near his own house of 
Newmilns, he was at first generally 
supposed to have drowned himself. 
But the body having been hastily 
buried, a report arose that he had 
been strangled by ruffians, instiga- 
ted by his son Philip, a profligate 
youth, whom he had disinherited 
on account of his gross debauchery. 
Upon this rumor the Privy Council 
granted warrant to two surgeons of 
character, named Crawford and 
Muirhead, to dig up the body, and 
to report the state in which they 
should find it. Philip was present 
on this occasion, and the evidence 
of both surgeons bears distinctly, 
that he stood for some time at a 
distance from the body of his pa- 
rent; but being called upon to as- 
sist in stretching out the corpse, he 
put his hand to the head, when the 
mouth and nostrils instantly gushed 
with blood. This circumstance, 
with the evident symptoms of ter- 
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ror and remorse exhibited by young 
Stanfield, seems to have had con- 
siderable weight with the jury, and 
is thus stated in the indictment :— 
“That his (the deceased’s) nearest 
relatives being required to lift the 
corpse into the coftin, after it had 
been inspected, upon the said Philip 
Stanfield touching of it (according 
to God’s usual mode of discover- 
ing murder,) it bled afresh upon 
the said Philip; and that there- 
upon he let the body fall, and fled 
from it in the greatest consterna- 
tion, crying, ‘Lord have mercy 
upon me!” The prisoner was found 
guilty of being accessory to the 
murder of his father, although there 
was little more than strong pre- 
sumption against him. It is true, 
he was at the same time separately 
convicted of the distinct crimes of 
having cursed his father, and drunk 
damnation to the monarchy and 
hierarchy. His sentence, which 
was to have his tongue cut out, and 
hand struck off, previous to his be- 
ing hanged, was executed with the 
utmost rigor. He denied the mur- 
der with his last breath. “It is,” 
says a contemporary judge, “a dark 
case of divination, to be remitted to 
the great day, whether he was guil- 
ty or innocent. Only, it is certain 
he was abad youth, and may serve 
as a beacon to all profligate per- 
sons.” 


The following remarkable “Ode 
to Poverty” is the production of a 
Scottish rustic, Wm. Park, who 
acted as farm-servant to the Rev. 
Mr. Brown, of Eskdale Muir. It 
was first published in Chamber's 
Journal, upwards of twenty years 
ago! 


‘“ Hail! mighty power! who o’er my lot 
Presidest uncontroll’d and free! 
Sole ruler of the rural cot, 
I bid thee hail, dread Poverty ! 
Thine aid I crave to guide my strain, 
Nor shall I supplicate in vain. 
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When on this world of woe and toil, 
A helpless stranger I was cast, 
Like mariner on desert isle, 
The sport and victim of the blast, 
Thy russet robe was o’er me flung, 
And to thy cold lean hand I clung. 


In youth I felt thy guardian care, 
ach saving, self-denying rule, 
Awful for those of fortune spare, 
I learnt and practiced in thy school ; 
And of my lengthen’d life at large, 
Thou still has taken special charge. 


Much have I seen—much more I’ve 
heard, 
Of chance and change in this vain 


world ; 
The low to high estate preferr’d— 
From high estate the haughty hurl’d; 
But chance or change ne’er pass’d o’er 
me— 
I’m still thy subject, Poverty! 


Oh, how unwise are they who scorn 
Thy homely garb and homely fare ; 
Who scale the tropic’s burning bourne, 

Ideal happiness to share! 
They tread the wild, and plough the 


wave, 
In quest of gold—but find a grave. 


There are who know thee but by name, 
Who spurn thy salutary laws, 

And count thy badge a mark of shame, 
And hold it sin to own thy cause. 

Fools that they are! they never knew 

Thy guiltless pride—thy spirit true. 


Full oft in danger’s darkest day 
Thy sons have proved their country’s 
shield, 
When wealth’s effeminate arra’ 
Appear’d not on the battle field :-— 
*T was theirs to grasp the patriot brand, 
That dropp’d from luxury’s nerveless 
hand. 


Full oft, where wealth-engender’d crime 
Roll’d o’er the land its whelming tide, 
Their fervent faith and hope sublime 
Have stable proved, though sorely 
tried : 
In virtue’s heavenward path they trode, 


When Pleasure’s sons forsook their 
God. 


And yet nor stone, nor poet’s strain, 
Records their honors undefil’d ; 
Even poesy would weave in vain 
The laurel wreath for penury’s child : 
Should fashion sneer, or fortune frown, 
’Twould wither ere the sun went down. 


But greater, happier far is he, 
More ample his reward of praise— 
Though he should misery’s kinsman be, 
—— hardships cloud his early 
ays— 
Who triumphs in temptation’s hour, 
Than he who wins the warlike tower. 


What though he oe not write his name 
On history’s ever living page ! 

What though the thrilling trump of fame 
Echo it not from age to age! 

Tis blazoned bright in realms ou high, 

Enroll’d in records of the sky. 


What though the hireling bard be mute, 
When humble worth for notice calls, 
There wants not voice of harp or lute 
To hymn it high in heavenly halls: 
Around the cell where virtue weeps, 
His nightly watch the seraph keeps. 


If peace of mind your thoughts employ, 
e restless murmuring sons of earth! 
Ah! shun the splendid haunts of joy, 
Peace dwells not with unholy mirth, 
But oft amidst a crowd of woes, 
As in the desert blooms the rose. 


Thick fly the hostile shafts of fate, 
And wreck and ruin mark their course, 
But the pure spirit, firm, sedate, 
Nor feels their flight, nor fears its 
force ; 
So storms the ocean’s surface sweep, 
While calm below the waters sleep. 


Oh! may eternal peace be mine, 
Though outward woes urge on their 


war, 
And Hope do thou my path define, 
And light it with thy radiant star. 
Thou, Hope! who through the shades 
of sorrow, 
Couldst trace the dawn of joy’s bright 
morrow. 





WOOD PELICAN. 


We do not move unseen! 
See you where broods yon sad wood pelican, 
A sentry, perch’d on topmost height of spire, 
That watches, like some venerable sage, 
For safety of the sportive tribes below. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


For none of the Poets of modern Eng- 
land may we so confidently predict a 
ae reversionary fame as for Wm. 

ordsworth. His claims are not yet 
settled. True, the storm of denunciation 
and scorn which greeted his first appear- 
ance has died away. But it has been 

ded by a species of attack, which 
in being more subtle and logical, is, of 
course, more effective. This, in many 
instances, has been met by a blustering 
laudation quite as uncritical in spirit, 
and injudicious in assertion as were the 
tirades of Jeffrey, and the “ Edinburgh” 
clique. On one side, we see the ma- 
neuvering caution of a repulsed, but 
not utterly defeated party, on the other, 
the haste and recklessness which be- 
long to a premature conviction of vic- 
tory. If eitherthe Critics or the Public 
were content calmly to study the works 
ofthe Poet whose genius they are so 
ready to discuss, we should soon arrive 
at satisfactory conclusions. but unfor- 
tunately, all questions connected with 
Wordsworth and his writings, have, 
from the first, assumed a controversial 
tone, and truth, as usual in these cases, 
has often been sacrificed, to the mere 
pomp and circumstance of argument. 

Our object at present is not so much 
to confute the objections, and retort the 
sneers of Wordsworth’s detractors, as 
briefly, and of course, most superficially, 
to glance at the characteristics of his 
genius. To those ultraists who refuse to 
concede that he was a manof great and 
peculiar genius, we do not address our- 
selves. They occupy a position of an- 
tagonism which we look upon as equally 
hopeless and irrational. Echoes only 
of that self-sufficient criticism with 
which, during the first quarter of the 
present century, the Scotch Reviewers 
dazzled to blindness the public judg- 
ment, they must soon cease to.exercise 
any influence uponthinking men. Butto 
thosewho, acknowledging Wordsworth’s 
genius, maintain that it was rendered 
in a great measure inefficient by an ob- 
stinate adherence to absurd theories of 
diction—who think that his passion for 
Nature was frequently carried to the 
verge of affectation, and that the Poet 





degenerated at times into the mechani- 
cal verse-maker—we would offer a few 
suggestions growing naturally out of the 
analysis proposed. 
ordsworth’s nature was pre-emi- 
nently subjective. All his intellectual 
operations were allied to intense self- 
consciousness. The forms and hues of 
Nature presented themselves to his 
mental eye under every variety of modi- 
fication, resulting from the sway of in- 
dividual moods. So far he resembled 
Byron, but the individuality of the latter 
was morbid, capricious, unwholesome, 
and continually running into a vicious 
egitsm, whereas the distinctive feature 
of Wordsworth’s was, its normal activi- 
ty, and unsullied freshness of temper.— 
Hence the breadth and universality of 
his sympathy with the material world. 
It was with a pleasure equally intense, 
however different its spring, that he 
azed upon the sunset splendor of Ben 
evis or the modest beauty of “ a prim- 
rose by the river’s brink.” Stripped of 
the metaphysical obscurity which he 
himself has thrown around it, his theory 
of poetic art is true and noble. It is 
founded upon a belief in the general 
dignity, the inherent beauty both of the 
spiritual and material worlds. And if 
he carried his views to extremes, de- 
scending, as in some of his Ballads, to 
what was puerile and low, this was but 
the fanaticism ofa great Reformer—of 
one who brought the forces of a clear 
imagination and unequalled insight, to 
carry on, and well nigh to complete that 
process of purification, not only in the 
diction, but the essential spirit of Poetry, 
which Cowper, his immediate predeces- 
sor, had begun. Let it be remembered 
that for nearly a century, that is, from 
the reign of the popular wits of Charles 
the Second’s time, to about a decade af- 
ter the death of Pope, there had grown 
up, and prevailed, what De Quincey 
aptly calls, “‘a scrofulous taint in our 
diction,” the result, we think, of an ar- 
tificial tone of sentiment which original- 
ly took its rise from the frivolities of 
ourt Society, and the flippant and un- 
stable elements of a false convention. 
This “taint” did not confine itself to the 
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“ diction” of poetry. It gradually spread 
uatil its essential spirit became so weak- 
ened, and inane, that poetry which is 
properly synonymous with passion, in- 
vention, originality, and the boldest im- 
agination, took the form of Della Crusca- 
tsm. We ask ourselves how it is possi- 
ble that the country which produced 
Ben Jonson, and Marlowe, should not 
only have produced, but tolerated such 
versifiers as Mr. Hayley? But it did 
tolerate, and to a certain extent, admire 
them. Unnatural imagery, excruciating 
sentiment, imbecile common-places de- 
livered between a yawn and a convul- 
sion, were the characteristics of the 
Poets who affected to belongtoa “guild” 
of which the manly, clear-toned Chaucer 
was the Father, and Wm. Cowper the 
only (legitimate) living representative ! 
They loudly proclaimed that Pope was 
their Master, and yet we examine their 
works vainly to discover a single trace 
of his profound common sense, his pen- 
etrative wit, his vigorous, though con- 
ventional system of Art. In a word, 
the poetry of England was rapid- 
ly degenerating into the drivel of dotage. 
ortunately, about this time, the greatest 
Revolution which has ever shaken the 
institutions of modern society to their 
foundation, introduced new elements of 
thought and speculation not only into the 
litics, but the literature of Europe.— 
he old order of things passed away in 
flame and tumult, and society, no ies 
than philosophy, appeared to be re-crea- 
ted upon a wholly novel basis. 

The influence of the French Revolu- 
tion upon the government, the law, the 
literature, the entire mode of thinking 
in at Britain, cannot, even now, be 
adequately estimated. But, it was im- 

, and all-pervading. Another 
agent, specially affecting poetry and its 
votaries, became simultaneously active. 
We refer to the revival of “ what is 
vaguely called the transcendental philos- 

y.” “Betweenthe French Revolu- 
tion,” says an acute writer on this sub- 
ject, “ which was the child of French 
Atheism, and this philosophy, which re- 
acted against it, there seems, on the 
first glance, to be little connection; yet, 
no one can examine the poetry of the 
time, without perceiving that these two 
influences almost interpenetrate each 
other in their effect upon the national 
mind. They are seen in all high im- 
aginative literature which at all reflects 
the spirit of the age. 

Upon none of the Poets of the nine- 
teenth century did the causes, to which 
we have alluded, work so powerfully as 
upon Wm. Wordsworth. The utter de- 
feat of his hopes—at first passionately 
nourished—that the consummation of 
the great movement across the channel, 
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would result in ameliorating the condi- 
tion of man everywhere, only led to the 
more complete development of the spirit- 
ual forces of his nature. 

He came early to look upon Poetry 
as a more subtle and permanent reform- 
er than any material agencies, however 
imposing and powerful. And heseemsto 
have thought that its influence might be 
so directed, as to act with wniversal effi- 
ciency. Everything, Wordsworth argued, 
has its poetical or imaginative side, and 
there is no human soul destitute of some 
chord of feeling which will not give forth 
music, if touched by the hand of thetrue 
Diviner! Who will deny that these are 
grand and wholesome truths, elevating 
to the Poet, and doubly elevating to hu- 
manity? It was notin his creed that 
Wordsworth failed, but in his applica- 
tion of the creed. He brought a general 
truth, and the positive formula express- 
ing it, together, and instead of acting in 
accordance with the former, he set out 
to demonstrate the literal applicability 
and truth of the latter! When aman 
has said that “‘ everything has its poeti- 
cal side,” he certainly does not commit 
himself to the task of proving that there 
is a hidden imaginative significance in 
the prongs of a toasting-fork, in a batter- 
ed garden-wheelbarrow, or in the tat- 
tered breeches of some dirty sheep-boy ! 
Such, however, is the precise obligation 
which Wordsworth virtually admitted, 
and hence the preparation of those 
dreary Ballads and nursery rhymes, (for 
they are no better,) which were hailed 
with such shouts of derision by Jeffrey, 
and his critical compeers! This, as we 
said before, was but the fanaticism of 
the Reformer. Let us study the works 
which really represent him, and analyze 
the impression they produce. In our 
own case—and we claim to speak the 
sentiments of a large class of careful 
readers—this impression may be thus 
summed up: Wordsworth is pre-emi- 
nently the Interpreter of the Spirit, not in 
its passion and activities, but its serene 
contemplation, and holy trust, through 
the medium of natural forms which 
above all other recent Poets, he posses- 
ses the genius to invest with the loftiest 
spiritual meanings. He is the High 
Priestof Nature. He stands amid the 
sublimities of ‘“ God’s revelation of the 
universe,” and with a deep sense of the 
sacredness of his mission, delivers his 
oracles to mankind! 

Nothing which God’s hand has touch- 
ed, and formed, and which has not been 
mutilated by the malignity of man, ap- 
pears to him low, or mean. The Uni- 
verse is a grand hieroglyphical book, 
and by fervent contemplation, he has 
learned to decipher it. His poetry min- 
isters to the aspiration for “ a more am- 
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ple greatness and exact goodness,” by 
transporting us to the very brink of the 
fountain of what is great and good. I 
in his less exalted moods, he dwells too 
minutely upon things which we deem 
trivial, let us remember that he is the 
chief worshipper in a temple, to which 
we have been admitted, as it were, only 
in the capacity of spectators, and that 
the hamblest flower whose cup bears 
the incense of the dew, is as dear to 
him as that gorgeous “City in the 
clouds,” which in the very flush and 
raw 5 of his inspiration he thus impres- 
sively describes : 


“The appearance instantaneously dis- 
closed 

Was of a mighty City—boldly say 

A wilderness of building sinking far 

And self-withdrawn into a wondrous 


depth 

Far sinking into splendor—without 
end! 

Fabric snes of diamond, and of 
ol 


’ 
With alabaster domes, and silver spires, 
And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted, here, serene pavilions bright, 
In avenues disposed ; there, towers be- 


rt 
With Ccimente that on their restless 
Sronts 
Bore stars.” 


Elsewhere, he speaks of having found 
in Nature, 


“A Presence that disturbs him with 
the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply inter- 


fused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of 
man ; 

A motion, and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things—all objects of all 


thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


Now, as one of Wordsworth’s pro- 
foundest critics has remarked, “in this 
sense of something far more deeply in- 
terfused,” in the feeling that behind the 
forms and hues, and sounds of the ma- 
terial universe, there is something more 
than meets the external senses, some- 

which defies analysis, undefined, 
» ineffable, which must be felt and 
: ived by the soul—in this intense 
Spiritualism, mingled with the mildest 
and sweetest humanity, we see the in- 
fluence and acknowledge the power of 
Wordsworth.” Indeed he may be said 
to seetnougustted a new era in philos- 
ophy as well as in poetry. The disposi- 
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tion “to look beneath the formsto the 
spirit, not only of Nature, but of institu- 


f tions, and modes of faith, is now every- 


where observable.” We do not pretend 
to affirm that this spirit would not have 
manifested itself, had Wordsworth never 
lived, but we say that he contributed in 
alarge measure to give it motion and 
intensity. 

When our Poet leaves Nature to min- 
gle among men, and to discuss the 
themes connected with the life of socie- 
ty, he brings the hale vigor, and the keen 
sharp clearness of the mountain atmos- 
phere with him. Look at his Sonnets 
dedicated to Liserry! They are the 
indignant utterances of a man who ac- 
customed himself to the largest freedom 
of thought, and action, regards the en- 
slavement of subjugated or dependent 
nations with an amazement, at first akin 
to pity, but soon intensified into con- 
tempt. The notes with which he would 
arouse them to the assertion of their vio- 
lated rights, ring clear as the sound of 
silver trumpets, stirring the blood into 
burning and rebellious turmoil ! 

It is as if some old Roman of the age 
of the first Brutus should re-appear in ail 
the strength of his will, and the dignity 
of his unfettered manhood in the midst of 
his degenerate countrymen. Astonish- 
ment gives place to indignation, indig- 
nation to a sudden, mighty call to battle! 
We may imagine that in the case of the 
Roman, the discovery that his. call was 
unheeded, would strike him with a sort 
of annihilating shame. He would sink 
into the impotence of despair! Not so 
with the Poet. Hts summons is for all 
time. Nations may decay, but Laberty 
is immortal. And so, when he en - 
ers a People unworthy of her 
mable boon, the poet invokes, not her 
abidance, but her departure. If how- 
ever the faith in Freedom is not 
but sleeping, are not the bugle bursts of 
patriot-music which peal through many 
of these Sonnets to Liserty, calculated 
to re-awaken and re-animate it? 

Were we to lose the “ Excursion,” 
and every other work dramatic, and lyr- 
ical, which emanated from the genius 
of Wordsworth, his Sonnets, (and es- 
pecially those to Liberty,) would form an 
imperishable monumentto his fame. We 
begun this paper by remarking that his 
claims in several respects were not as 
yet completely settled. Let us qualify 
it now by saying that we refer solely to 
America. InGreat Britain the reputation 
of Wordsworth is hardly opento cavil or 
question! Buteven there, it is daily ac- 
cumulating the materials of consistency 
and strength. How could it be other- 
wise? For half a century he labored in 
‘the full assurance that his works would 
be unpopular, and in the full assurance 
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that they would be immortal.” Did the 
Poet deceive himself? We cannot think 
so. ‘“ As we pause,” to borrow the elo- 
quent language of the critic before quo- 
ted ; ‘as we pause thoughtfully before 
some of the majestic fabrics of his genius, 
they seem to wear the look of Eternity. 
And when we consider the vast depth 
of delight we owe him, the new insptra- 
tion he poured into poetry, and his delive- 
ry of tt from the bondage of a hundred 
and fifty years; when. we think of the 
consecrations he has shed on our pres- 
ent existence, and the splendor of the 
vistas he has opened beyond the grave 
—his desire to bring the harsh domain of 
the AcTUAL tn closer vicinity to the sunny 
land of the Iveat, his kindling strains 
for freedom and right, his warm sympa- 
thy with all that elevates and ennobles our 
being, and the sway he has displayed 
over its holiest and tenderest affections, 
and the many images of beauty and grace 
with which he has brightened our daily 
life; when we consider these, his faults 
and errors seem to dwindle into absolute 
insignificance ; reverence and love leap 
to our lips, and warm from the heart and 
brain springs the benison— 


“ Blessings be on Hi, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler 
cares !” 





We cheerfully publish the following 
temperate and well written communica- 
tion in reference to a nottee which ~ 
cently appeared in this Magazine, o 
Mr Ceo. 8. Bryan’s Essay on the Poet 

is mission. Notwithstanding our 
caeepondent ingenious explanation, 

ust frankly confess that Mr. Bryan’s 
Address still seems to us, open to the 
objections which were formerly urged 
against it. If we take as is suggested, 
“the whole scepe of his argument,” we 
find it strangely contradictory. On one 
page Mr. Bryan speaks of the Poet’s vo- 
cation in terms which awaken a glow of 
sympathy in every appreciative heart, 
on the next, perhaps, he uses expres- 
sions, (many of these we quoted in our 
review,) which our correspondent ad- 
mits “justify” the censure expressed. 
Moreover these “ passages” are charac- 
terized by peculiar earnestness ; some of 
the objectionable expressions are printed 
in italics, and appear to take the forin of 
indisputable dicta. Hence, the import- 
ance which we naturally assigned to 
them! That the author did not mean 
to degrade the Poet, we readily believe, 
but how was the general reader encount- 
ering his antipodal opinions, to determ- 
ine which was the correct and philo- 
sophical one? At least equal stress was 
laid upon both in the Essay itself, a cir- 
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cumstance which seems to have origina- 
ted in a happy unconsciousness on the 
part of the author, that he had uttered 
any contradictory opinions at all! And 
yet if we compare the first -page of his 
Address with the censurable passages 
that “justified our conclusion,” we 
see at once that no critical ingenuity 
= reconcile the discrepancy between 
them. 


TO THE EDITORS OF RUSSELL’S MAGAZINE. 


We wishto saya word or two in 
reference to Mr. Bryan's address on the 
character of the poet. 1ln your Editorial 
notice of April last, you do ample justice 
to the literary merits of this “finished, 
elegant, and admirable oration,” but you 
censure the creed of the orator as giving 
countenance to the opinion that genius 
is necessarily connected with a certain 
amount of ungovernable passion and un- 
restrained appetite—an opinion every 
way censurable; false in fact, and per- 
nicious in its influences. We should 
agree with you thoroughly in the cen- 
sure, if once convinced that the orator 
intends to uphold a creed so erroneous 
and mischievous. But although the pas- 
sages which you quote seem to justify 
your conclusion, we are satisfied that he 
has not intended to inculcate any such 
doctrine. If we take the whole scope 
of his argument and make some allow- 
ance for rhetorical exaggeration on par- 
ticular topics, we shall be able to acquit 
him of the design of doing such foul 
wrong to the poetic character as to con- 
nect it necessarily with the whiskey of 
Burns or the gin and water of Lord By- 


n. 
The Poet, Mr. Bryan says, exercises 
a divine office. “It is for himtoexpress 
the raptures of piety,” “to kindle the 
ardor of patriotism.” ‘It is he who has 
best endeavored to lift up the soul of 
man to his Maker; to bring him nearer 
to his holy presence and to inflame his 
heart with a love of his goodness.” To 
his eyes nature wears a charm of grace 
and beauty imperceptible to ordinary 
eyes, and speaks in language inaudible 
to common ears. For him too the moral 
world is clothed “in brighter and in- 
tense glories.” In proportion as he sees 
more clearly and feels more strongly the 
excellency and beauty of virtue he must 
the more earnestly desire to possess it 
himself and to advocate its claims on the 
hearts of his fellow men. If he 
his trust and lapses in conduct, fro’ 
high duty imposed on him by the P 
dence whose noble gifts of genius are 
his crown and ornament, he must feel 
the degradation more intensely and taste 
more keenly the bitterness of remo 
But whatever the bitterness and the d 
grace consequent on the sensuality into 
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which he may fall it is not for him so 
far to betray his nature as to advocate 
the wrong or to conceal or defend his 
weakness. He upholds the cause of 
truth even when his conduct deserves 
her censure. It is in this sense, as we 
think, that Mr. Bryan is to be understood 
where he speaks of Burns as the frailest 
and honestest of men. The frailty was in- 
cidental to the poet as to other men. 
He was like all the sons of Adam, prone 
to err, but he saw the error clearly, felt 
it acutely, confessed it frankly, and in 
this view may be called the honestest of 
men—his avowal of vice was the most 
ample, and, unlike that of the older poets 
of Israel, it did not wait upon the accusa- 
tion. If in his humiliation before his 
fellow men, he caught at the divine gifts 
with which God had endowed him—the 
ray from Heaven—and so strove to cover 
himself with this celestial panoply from 
the jeers and contumely of coarser minds, 
let us pardon the effort although we 
deem it a mistake and are assured that 
no light from Heaven ever leads to sen- 
suality or vice. 

From a similar want of caution in 
limiting his statements, Mr. Bryan seems 
to impute to the poetic character fitful- 
ness or weakness inaction. It was im- 
possible for him in a short essay or ora- 
tion to delineate with sufficient fullness 
the various topics embraced by his sub- 
ject. If he appears therefore to give a 
greater degree of emphasis to some one 
or other of them it is natural and almost 
unavoidable. The meditative character 
of the poet, his devotion to nature, his 
habits of observation whether turned to 
external objects or to his own heart, are 
prominent traits in the poetic mind, and 
are necessarily enlarged upon. So far 
as these dispositions are indulged, or 
while indulged, they unfit their possessor 
for the “ bustle of resort” which, as Mil- 
ton tells us, ruffles and impairsthe wings 
of genius. It is in solitude with her 
“best nurse contemplation” that wisdom 
plumes, her feathers and prepares for her 
noblest flights. So far then as the exer- 
cise of the poetic faculty is concerned, it 
is natural and inevitable that the poet 
should be averse from action, or weak 
to the extent that aversion would pro- 
duce or imply weakness. His vocation 
tends to withdraw him from the world’s 
ordinary pursuits. It is to the extent of 
this opinion only that we understand 

. Bryan to go. He does not deny to 

t ability for action. If the poet 

ere content to bury his talent and to 
betake himself tothe coarse arena of 
wealth or power he might contend with 
powers peculiarly his own. But the 
“divine gifts would be in abeyance. It 
as not while immersed in civil broils 
the fights of factions that Danté pro- 
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duced the divine Comedy, nor while 
Milton labored at his noble task of de- 
fending the liberties of his country did 
the Muse visit him nightly with the vis- 
ions of Paradise Lost. It was in poverty 
and seclusion while in the world, but 
not of it, that this fire of inspiration 
glowed brightest in the poet's heart. 

In this manner only would we inter- 
pret Mr. Bryan’s opinion in relation to 
the unpractical nature of the poetic char- 
acter. Although the passages which 
you have quoted, taken apart, fairly ad- 
mit of the conclusions to which you have 
come, yet we are convinced that he can- 
not intend to advance any opinion that 
would derogate from the force or excel- 
lence of the poetic character when we 
see him earnestly and enthusiastically 
engaged in welcoming the advent of the 
poet as a great event to the moral 
world, in crowning him with laurel and 
elevating him into the position of sage 
and teacher—the ornament and benefac- 
tor of the world. Whether you accept 
this interpretation of Mr. Bryan’s creed 
or not we are convinced that you will 
not be unwilling to find that his opinions 
are susceptible of an explanation com- 
patible with the dignity of the tic 
character and the cause of truth and 
virtue. 





A writer inthe Mobile Register, who 
seems to be a veritable Dogbefry in his 
way, except that not content with “writ- 
ing down” his own character, and in- 
tellectual status, he aspires to decide 
upon the capacity of others, alludes to 
the article on Jefferson that graced our 
last number in a paragraph, the first two 
sentences of which are false, while the 
conclusion is that of one whois not 
“more,” but considerably “less than a 
simpleton !” 

Thus speaks our critic : 


“The author studiously seeks to dis- 
arage Mr. Jefferson as well as General 
ashington. He is evidently some par- 
tisan of John C. Hamilton. How can 
we otherwise account for the following 
ridiculous statement? “Some slight 
misunderstanding occurred, and Hamil- 
ton resigned, and although the General 
(Washington) made advances to a recon- 
ctliation, the Secretary refused to return 
to his post. It may be asked, why did 
he not resign before? His son has late- 
ly answered the question substantially. 
he Aid (Hamilton) was patrioti 


sacrificing himself to the reputation of 


hts commander, sustaining the revolution 
by directing its chief and promoting the 
general good of the country at the expense 
of his own.” Comment is not necessary, 
for the author who could pen such a 
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aph must be more than a simple- 

To which muddle-headed assertion, 
the Charleston Courier makes the fol- 
lowing clever reply : 

“And what must be thought of the 
editor who could turn iuto solemn asser- 
tion a delicate thrust of irony, which, if 
it be “ not so deep as a well nor so wide 
asachurch door, is enough—'twill serve” 
—for any locality out of the latitude of 
Mobile? The Register could not have 
read attentively the article in question, 
or it would have seen that while the au- 
thor is so careful in his statements and 
inferences as to become the partisan of 
nobody, he has yet a sincere admiration 
and reverence for the character of Wash- 
ington, and without any particular infat- 
uation upon the subject of Mr. John C. 
Hamilton or his respected progenitor.— 
Our Mobile critic has the best title to 
his own epithets. He had better try 
again, and take care next time lest 
‘Like the strange missile which the 

Australian throws, 
Your verbal boomerang slaps you on the 
nose.’” 





Southern gentlemen who indulge their 
hospitable instincts in the reception and 
entertainment of “ distinguished strang- 
ers” are sometimes unfortunate in the 
character of their guests! An instance 
of ingratitude has occurred lately of a 

icularly aggravating nature. The 
ittle Scotch rel-ist Mackay (pro- 
nounced Mac-Eye,) who was recently 
petted and feasted to the content of heart 
and stomach in Charleston, and other 

thern cities, describes what he saw 
in a late trip down the Mississippi, in the 
following mellifluous lines: 


“ And here, oh shame to Freedom! that 
boasts with tongue and pen, 
We took on board a ‘cargo’ of miserable 


men ; 

A freight of human creatures, bartered, 
bought and sold 

Like hogs, or sheep, or poultry—the liv- 
ing blood for gold ;— 

And then I groaned remorseful, and 
thought, in pity strong, 

A curse might fall upon us for suffering 
the wrong— 

A curse upon the cargo—a curse upon 
the ship, 

Panting, moaning, groaning, down the 

ississipp. 

“ We suppose,” says John Mitchel in 
his spi paper, the Citizen, “that 
some Southern people may be a little 
surprised at this. Yet they ought to be 
surprised if it were otherwise. They 
might know that this little ‘poet’ makes 
his little living by writing and singing pre- 


cisely what his British readers think, or 
think that they think, or think it politic 
to make believe that they think. He is 
“ poet for the million” because he is the 
laureate of the current cant and balder- 
dash of the dey. He is afraid, you ob- 
serve, of a curse falling upon the Britons 
for suffering such cargoes to be put on 
board at Memphis. And this is just 
what every Briton will relish ; for the 
true Briton (of the million class) loves 
to be told that whatever takes place in 
the world takes place by his permission. 

“We never heard, before, of this dis- 
tinguished man’s ‘Popular Delusions ;’ 
nor ever saw any line of his verses bet- 
ter than the dullest doggerel: and ac- 
cordingly, while he was lecturing in 
Savannah and Charleston (upon subjects 
which he can never begin to understand) 
we did, in this Sournern Citizen, in 
reply to a correspondent, decline to 
swell the unmeaning glorification—did 
most unpolitely pronounce the poet a 
blockhead—and recommend ‘our worst 
enemy’ to goto hear him recite his own 
verses. 

‘Certainly the people of the United 
States have a ravenous appetite for ‘dis- 
tinguished strangers,’ when they can 
swallow this sort of creature; and we 
are not sorry when the creature dis- 
agrees with them.” 





The consummation of the patriotic de- 
sign of that spirited corps the .Washing- 
ton Light Infantry, in the completion 
of a monument to Col. William Wash- 
ington and his wife, was distinguished 
by an imposing public display. An Ora- 
tion admirably clear in style, and lofty 
in sentiment, was delivered on the occa- 
sion by our immediate Congressional 
representative, the Hon. Wm. Porcher 
Miles, which was preceded by a stirring 
Ode, from the pen of one among our 
most vigorous and accomplished writers, 
Dr. Samuel Henry Dickson. 

The Address, and the poem have been 
extensively published already, but not- 
withstanding this, we cannot resist the 

leasure of making some extracts from 


Mr. Miles’ address concludes with the 
following manly and impressive lan- 


wR 
“The simple monument, gentlemen, 
now before us, is dearer to my heart 
than would bethe most gorgeous palace 
which trade and commerce ever . 
It is a monument to patriotism, to 
to manly worth, to womanly virt 
conjugal affection, to all the endearing 
virtues which surround and sanctify the 
domestic hearth, Many monume 
more aes mo aoe ee 
ater Captains—but this is pecu 
cal 20 ay all. The monuments 
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of Alexander and of Cesar represented 
them as gods—isolated from their kind 
—with none of the sacred charities of 
home. No ray oftheir lustre could fall 
on the repudiated wife—the discarded 
mistress. Blenheim, which a nation’s 
gratitude reared for the Great Duke, bore 
on none of its inscriptions the name of 
the imperious Sarah, who ruled and 
tormented, while she loved him. None 
of Napoleon’s pompous memorials of his 
glory and his egotism unite his memory 
with the partner of his career—who 
idolized the man before he dreamed of 
being the Emperor—the tender, the lov- 
ing, the broken-hearted Josephine. The 
fame of the Iron Duke is not in any way 
associated with his domestic life. Nor, 
happy as was the great Washington in 
his union withthe partner of his sorrows 
and his joys, does any monument to him 
shadow forth his fire-side virtues. It may 
be said these men were two great in 
higher spheres, to render it appropriate 
to mingle with their proud laurels the 
simple flowers of home affection. Per- 
haps so. But still it is pleasant and 
grateful for us in commemorating the 
career of a citizen-soldier and patriot, to 
mark at the same time our affectionate 
veneration for the women of the Revo- 
lution. Through all the varying scenes 
of that eventful contest their hearts never 
sank—their spirits never flagged. In 
triumph and defeat—in joy and sorrow 
—in sunshine and in gloom—their con- 
stancy, their fortitude, their sympathy 
cheered the patriot hosts and nerved 
their arms. ith their own hands they 
were wont to gird on the swords of their 
husbands, their brothers, their sons, and 
their lovers, and with smiles they sent 
them to the field. Their tears they sup- 
pressed until in the solitude of their 
chambers—prostrate on their knees be- 
fore the throne of God—with the thunder 
of the fight frequently booming in their 
ears, they sobbed out their prayers for 
the safety of their loved ones and the 
deliverance of theircountry. But when 
the battle was done, and wounded friends 
and foes were borne back, covered in 
gore and writhing in pain, their fortitude 
and serenity returned, and the same 
hands which armed the combatants now 
bound up their wounds and smoothed 
their couch of suffering. Hallowed for- 
ever be the memory of our Revolution- 
ary mothers! 
“Gentlemen of the Washington Light 
ienty: my task is done. How imper- 
y it has been accomplished, no one, 
I am sure, can feel more sensibly than 
fs hag Still, I thank you for the honor 
which you have done me in allowing me 
to associate my name with an occasion 
so interesting as the present. It is one 
which must not only forever occupy a 
bright page in the annals of your gallant 


corps, but stand out prominently in our 
local history. The pageant of to-day is 
passingaway. The military display and 
civic procession will soon be over. 
assembled crowd of age, and youth, and 
beauty are about to disperse. You will 
soon doff your military trappings, and 
to-morrow mingle in the peaceful avoca- 
tions of your daily life. This ‘City of 
the Dead’ will cease to echo the strains of 
your martial music, and relapse into its 
accustomed silence. But ihe beautiful 
monument before us will remain, ap- 
pealing with mute eloquence to coming 
generations never to forget the ancient 
glory of the Commonwealth—never to 
rove unworthy inheritors of herrenown. 
ng may it stand! keeping alive, in 
the hearts of our children’s children, the 
proud memories which cluster around 
the name of William Washington! Long 
may it stand, with our sunny skies beam- 
ing bright radiance upon its summit, and 
flowers from the soil which he loved, 
shedding their perfume as incense at its 
base! But should the dark day ever 
come—blacker than the blackest in the 
Revolution—when patriotism grows cold 
and courage slackens, when public faith 
and private virtue decay, then may the 
lightnings of heaven level in the dust 
and forever obliterate what would be no 
longer a monument of his glory, but a 
testimony of our shame!” 


We quote from the “ Inaugural Ode” 
the stanzas which appear to us the most 
striking : 

The sun sinks calmly in the west, 
Gorgeous, in crimson glory drest : 
What, though the stormy day 

In tumult passed away ! 

What, though the misty morn 
Broke chill, and all forlorn, 

In melancholy twilight dusk and gray ; 

And turbulent noontide glared through 
rain and cloud, 

And thunders muttered loud— 

And the wild lightnings flashed across 
the sky, 

Dazzling the startled eye! 

The evening zephyr gently blows, 

The evening light serenely glows ; 

The yellow ray 

Shines far away. 

Reflected bright from spire and hall, 

And the blue arch bends over all ; 

While the whole scene is bathed in 

soft repose. 


*T was thus Our Hero's tife, 

Begun in days of turmoil and defiance,— 

Coursing along through years of weary 
strife— 

(A dark and devastating flood 

Of civil contest, tears and blood) — 

Glided at last into a quiet home 

Of peace and rest, and grave delight and 
joyance: 

Where nothing rude 
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Could dare intrude, 

Or ever in that charmed circle come: 

Eden’s first, best and most persistent 
blessing— 

There the luxurious and genial south 

Breathed from her warm and perfumed 


mouth, 
All thoughts and feelings gentle and 
caressing. 
His heart’s affections, all were centred 


ere ; 

He dwelt with us; his honored dust 
lies near ; 

We loved him living; still we prize 
his fame, 

And place this tablet to preserve for 
aye his cherished name. 


His name itself a heritage of glory !— 

His deeds shine forth throughout our 
country’s story ; 

Well known his bearing, proud and high, 

His stalwart form, his eagle eye. 

Where danger led he followed fast, 

And his loud shout and trumpet blast 

Gave dreaded signal to his enemy, 

Warning of briefest space to turn and fly. 

Like fabled Centaur, from his well 

trained steed, 

Inseparable, he hung upon the foe; 

And ever and anon some sudden blow 

Proclaimed his presence; for with him 
the deed 

Was quick upon the vehement thought : 

The stern resolve to instant action 
wrought. 

In youth inured to hardy self-denial, 

In fiery manhood fit for every trial, 

Eager he sprung to bare his ready blade 

Against the host who came our shores 
to invade, 

And, far and wide, 

Consumed our harvests, and our fruitful 
lands 

Made desolate with their rude and bloody 
hands, 

In robbery and murder deeply dyed. 


Can we then wonder that our Wasu- 


INGTONS, 
And all the gallant youth of that fell time, 
Resolute to redress such ruthless crime, 
Should rise in fierce rebellion and con- 
spire! 
That mothers should yield up their much 
loved sons, 
Wrath nerve the man and rouse his aged 


sire, 
And the whole land be wrapt in blood 
and fire! 


Light lie the turf on all our sacred dead, 

Who toiled to save us from such foul 
disgrace ; 

Over their ashes softly let us tread, 

And, on our fond records, familiar read, 

Their names find ever a most cherished 


place ; 
Let every battle-field its tumulus have, 
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And e’en our nameless soldiery a storied 
grave. 
Let us no longer blush, when asked to 


show 

The tomb where Greens lies moulder- 
ing below ; 

Let well-wrought urn or obelisk, point- 
ing high, 

Tell us where Davie, Marion, SuMTER 


lie ; ; 

And more than all, and far above the rest 

And dear to every patriotic breast, 

Let us redeem and consecrate for ever 

That holy spot on proud Virginia’s river— 

The Mecca of our Nation’s heart, the 
shrine 

Supreme in our affections—not divine— 

But only = than that—Mount Vernon’s 
soil, 

Secured and set apart with grateful toil ; 

The garden of our country, crowned, and 
filled 

With all the glories of the rising morn ; 

With every beauty, that best artists 
skilled 

To plant, to paint, to sculpture, to adorn, 

Can heap around, within, about the place, 

Where dwelt and died the noblest of our 
race. 


Soldiers, whose pious care 
Has raised, to decorate your native soil 
With lasting radiance of the name you 


ar, 
This monumental pile ; 
Remember that you hold, in sacred trust, 
From her whose heart lies buried with 
his dust, 
(A generous confidence, most worthily 
ee 
His glorious banner, faded, pierced and 
worn— 
A venerable relic, proudly borne : 
Such guardianship the noblest knights 
had graced! 
Long in your faithful keeping may it 
wave, 
In honor of thetrue, the free, the brave! 
Read here your lofty mission—thus im- 
pressed, 
Filling with ardor every youthful breast : 
To fix with fond record each fading trace 
Of valorous deeds, and point their hal- 
lowed place. 
Haste ye toallot them now, ere cold delay 
Or Time’s slow finger smooth each line 
away ; 
Stamp wa n stoneand iron—thustolast 
a 


Until our Nation’s very life is past. 
Fulfil your task—as you have nobly 
wrought; 


Mark every field, mountain, or wood; or 


ain. 

Where Freedom’s battles—lost or won— 

were fought ; 

No dropof patriot blood was shed in vain. 
Give thus a great example to our age, 
And make our wide domain one bright 

historic page. 
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Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley 


and Byron. By E. J. Trelawny. Tick- 
nor and Fields. Boston : 1858. 


This is a book which everybody in- 
clined to literary or biographical details, 
will read with avidity. 

It is writtenin a clear, manly, straight- 
forward style, and is entirely free from 
verbosity and tedious minuteness. It 
contains nothing, perhaps, essentially 
new as regards the characters of Byron 
and Shelley; but the opinions of the more 
judicious portion of the public concern- 
ing these two poets, are, upon the whole, 
fully confirmed. The American Press, 
in criticising the work, have very gen- 
erally accused the author of gross par- 
tiality; and one prominent paper now 
on our table, (The Home Journal,) goes 
so far as tosay,that Mr. Trelawny was 
“stung into hatred by Byron’s superi- 
ority of personal presence,’ and has 
therefore “ maliciously disparaged him, 
while ‘the humility of Shelley, and his 
ignorance of the world, enabled Tre- 
lawny to condescend to him.” 

What does the Journal mean by “ By- 
ron’s superiority of personal presence ?” 
Trelawny, as we happen to know, is, 
or was, when in his prime, a handsome 
and manly fellow, the very type of a 
vigorous devil-may-care ‘Teotcinte, 
with no deformity of face, or frame, 
skilled in all bodily sports and exercises, 
(upon such points Byron often deferred 
to his judgment,) and probably the last 
individual in the world to look upon Lord 
Byron’s “ personal presence,” imposing 
though it were, as too “superior” to be 
comfortably tolerated! If, however, the 
Journal means that his Lordship’s man- 
ner towards his friend Tre, (as he fa- 
miliarly called him,) frequently partook 
of the haughtiness of his aristocratic 
birth, or of the quietly-asserted dignity of 
vastly superior genius, where, let us ask, 
is the proof? The whole tendency, not 
only of Trelawny’s narrative, which 
might be distrusted, but of Shelley’s and 
Byron’s letters, as also of the corres- 
pondence of Williams, and Mrs. Shelley, 
shows that if ever any human being be- 
held Byron en déshabillé that being 
was the writer of the book before us! 

Their intercourse appears, for the 
most part, to have been intimate, cordial, 
and on a footing of perfect equality. 


What is related of Byron’s penurious- 
ness, his wayward temper, his fits of 
morose gloom, and his occasional ex- 
hibitions of sordid and selfish egéism, 
receives an incidental confirmation from 
the recorded testimony of every person 
whose knowledge of his character ex- 
tended beyond that of a mere visiting or 
bowing acquaintance! The purpose of 
Trelawny’s book required that he 
should speak of these things with some 
degree of freedom; what is said, falls 
inevitably into the natural current of the 
narrative, and is stated so much asa 
matter of course, with a few attempts to 
extenuate, and not one to exaggerate 
or color a shade even, beyond what the 
evidence shows to be truth, that we feel 
inclined to pronounce the statement of 
The Home Journal both untenab!« and ri- 
diculous! Mr. Trelawny, as our readers 
will discover, if they follow us to the 
end of this review, has quite enough to 
answer for, upon another and important 
point, to make it at all necessary unduly 
to disparage him where proof is want- 
ing to sustain the accusation! 

We propose to analyze these “ Recol- 
lections” with some care, and on this 
account we begin at the beginning. Mr. 
Trelawny in the summer of 1819, was 
at Ouchy, a village on the margin of tha 
lake of Geneva. One morning he walked 
to Lausanne to breakfast at the hotel 
with a friend, Capt. Daniel Roberts, of 
the navy. Roberts was out sketching, 
but presently came in accompanied by 
two English ladies, with whom he had 
made acquaintance while drawing, and 
whom he brought back to the hotel. 
The husband of one of them soon fol 
lowed. Trelawny saw by their utilita- 
rian garb, and the blisters and blotches 
on their cheeks, lips and noses, that 
they were pedestrian tourists, fresh from 
the snow-covered mountains. “The 
man,” he goes on to say, “was evidently 
a denizen of the north, his accent harsh, 
skin white, of an angular and bony build, 
and self-confident and dogmatic in his 
opinions. The precision and quaintness 
of his language, as well as his eccentric 
remarks on common things, stimulated 
my mind. Our icy islanders thaw rapidly 
wie they have drifted into warmer 
latitudes: broken loose from its anti- 
social system, mystic castes, coteries, 
sets, and sects, they lay aside their 
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purse-proud tuft-hunting, and toadying 
ways, and are very apt to run riot in the 
enjoyment of all their senses.” 

“To return to our breakfast. The 
travelers, flushed with health, delighted 
with their excursion, and with appetites 
earned by bodily and mental activity, 
were in such high spirits, that Roberts 
and [ caught the infection of their mirth; 
we talked as loud and as fast as if under 
the exhilarating influence of champagne, 
instead of such a sedative compound as 
café au lait. I can rescue nothing out 
of oblivion but a few last words. The 
stranger expressed his disgust at the 
introduction of carriages into the moun- 
tain districts of Switzerland, and at the 
old fogies who used them. 

“ As to the arbitrary, pitiless, Godless 
wretches,” he exclaimed, “who have 
removed nature’s landmarks by cutting 
roads through Alps and Apennines, until 
all things are reduced to the same dead 
level, they will be arraigned hereafter 
with the unjust; they have robbed the 
best specimens of what men should be, 
of their freeholds in the mountains; the 
eagle, the black cock, and the red deer, 
they have tamed or exterminated. The 
lover of nature can nowhere find a soli- 
tary nook to contemplate her beauties. 
Yesterday,” he continued, “atthe break 
of day, I scaled the most rugged height 
within my reach ; it looked inaccessible ; 
this pleasant delusion was quickly dis- 
pelled; I was rudely started out of a 
deep reverie by the accursed jarring, 
jingling, and rumbling of a caléche, and 
— voices that drowned the torrent’s 
all.’ 

The stranger, now hearing a commo- 
tion in the street. sprang on his feet, 
looked out of the window, and rung the 
bell violently. 

“Waiter,” he said, “is that our car- 
riage? Why did you nottell us? Come, 
lasses, be stirring, the freshness of the 
day is gone. You may rejoice in not 
having to walk; there is a chance of 
saving the remnants of skin the sun has 
left on our chins and noses,—to-day we 
shall be stewed instead of barbecued.” 

“On their leaving the room to get ready 
for their journey, my friend Roberts told 
me the strangers were the poet Words- 
worth, his wife and sister.” 

Not long after, the travelers re-a 
peared. Trelawny, who had just made 
the acquaintance of Shelley’s “Queen 
Mab”—(of the poet personally, he then 
knew nothing,)—asked Wordsworth ab- 
ruptly what he thonght of Shelley ? 

“Nothing,” he replied, quite as ab- 
ruptly! 

relawny looked his surprise, upon 
which Wordsworth added: 

“ A poet who has not produced a good 
poem before he is twenty-five, we may 


conclude cannot and never will do so!” 
—an opinion, by the way, which does 
little credit to the judgment of the au- 
thor of the “ Excursion.” 

A week or two subsequent to this 
conversation, Trelawny went to Geneva, 
where he was introduced to E. E. Wil- 
liams and Thomas Medwin, both of 
them English Lieutenants, on half-pay. 
The latter impressed his new compan- 
ion with a desire to know Shelley. He 
(Medwin) had known him from child- 
hood ; he talked of nothing but the in- 
spired boy, and so, irrespective of his 
genius, everybody wholistened to the 
— desired also to see and know 

im. 

This desire, in the case of Mr. Tre- 
lawny, was gratified in the course of 
the following year. After the interlude 
of a tiresome sojourn in London, he set 
out to join his friend Williams, who had 
been living for months previous in Italy. 
Trelawny found him and his wife 
pleasant! established on the Lung 
Arno in Pisa. with the Shelleys for their 
neighbors. ‘The Williams’s,” he says, 
“received me in their earnest, cordial 
manner; we had a great deal to com- 
municate to each other, and were in 
loud and animated conversation, when 
I was rather put out by observing in the 
passage near the open door. opposite to 
where I sat, a pair of glittering eyes 
steadily fixed on mine; it was too dark 
to make out whom they belonged to. 
With the acuteness of a woman, Mrs. 
Williams’s eyes followed the direction 
of mine, and going to the doorway, she 
laughingly said, 

“Come in, Shelley, it’s only our friend 
Tre just arrived.” 

Swiftly gliding in, blushing like a girl, 
a tall thin stripling held out both his 
hands; and although I could hardly be- 
lieve as I looked at his flushed, femi- 
nine, and artless face that it could be the 
poet, I returned his warm pressure. 
After the ordinary greetings and courte- 
sies he sat down and listened. I was 
silent from astonishment: was it possi- 
ble this mild-looking, beardless boy, 
could be the veritable monster at war 
with all the world ?—excommunicated 
by the Fathers of the Church, deprived 
of his civil rights by the fiat of a grim 
Lord Chancellor, discarded by every 
member of his family, and denounced by 
the rival sages of our literature as the 
founder of a Satanic school? I could 
not believe it; it must be a hoax. He 
was habited like a boy, in a black jacket 
and trowsers, which he seemed to have 
outgrown, or his tailor, as is the custom, 
had most shamefully stinted him in his 
“sizings.” Mrs. Williams saw my em- 
barrassment, and to relieve me asked 
Shelley what book he ‘had in his hand ? 
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His face brightened, and he answered 
briskly, 

“Calderon’s Magico Prodigioso, I am 
translating some passages in it.” 

* Oh, read it to us!” 

Shoved off from the shore of common- 
lace incidents that could not interest 
im, and fairly launched on a theme that 

did, he instantly became oblivious of 
everything but the book in his hand. 
The masterly manner in which he 
ee tee the genius of the author, his 
lucid interpretation of the story, and the 
ease with which he translated into our 
language the most subtle and imaginative 
passages of the Spanish poet, were mar- 
velous, as was his command of the two 
languages. After this touch ofhis quality 
I no longer doubted his identity; a dead 
silence ensued ; looking up, I asked, 

“ Where is he ?” 

Mrs. Williams said, “ Who? Shelley ? 
Oh, he comes and goes like a spirit, no 
one knows when or where.” 

Presently he reappeared with Mrs. 
Shelley. She brought us back from the 
ideal world Shelley had left us in, to the 
real one, welcomed me to Italy, and 
asked me the news of London and Paris, 
the new books, operas, and bonnets, 
marriages, murders, and other marvels.” 

The very next day, in company with 
Shelley, Trelawny went to the Palazzo 
Lanfranchi, the residence of Lord Byron. 
He thus describes his first impressions 
of “the Pilgrim :” 

“We entered a large marble hall, as- 
cended a giant staircase, passed through 
an equally large room over the hall, and 
were shown into a smaller apartment 
which had books and a billiard-table in 
it. A surly-looking bull-dog (Moretto) 
announced us, by growling, and the Pil- 
grim instantly advanced from an inner 
chamber, and stood before us. His halt- 
ing gait was apparent, but he moved 
with quickness; and although pale, he 
looked as fresh, vigorous, and animated 
as any manl eversaw. His pride, add- 
ed to his having lived for many years 
alone, was the cause I suppose that he 
was embarrassed at first meeting with 
strangers; this he tried to conceal by an 
affectation of ease. After the inter- 
change of common-place question and 
answer, he regained his self-possession, 
and turning to Shelley, said, 

“ As you are addicted to poesy, go and 
read the versicles I was delivered of last 
night, or rather this morning—that is, if 
you can. I am posed. I am getting 
scurrilous. There is a letter from Tom 
Moore ; read, you are blarneyed in it 
ironically.” 

He then took a cue, and asked me to 
play billiards ; he struck the balls and 
moved about the table briskly, but 
neither played the game nor cared a 
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rush about it, and chatted after this idle 
fashion :— 

“The purser of the frigate I went to 
Constantinople in called an officer seur- 
rtlous for alluding to his wig. Now, the 
day before [ mount a wig—and I shall 
soon want one—lI’ll ride about with it on 
the pummel of my saddle, or stick it on 
my cane. 

“Tn that same frigate, near the Darda- 
nelles, we nearly ran down an American 
trader with his cargo of notions. Our 
captain, old Bathurst, hailed, and with 
the wey of a Lord, asked him where 
he came from, andthe name of his ship. 
The Yankee captain bellowed,— 

“You copper-bottomed sarpent, I 
guess you'll ew when I’ve reported 
you to Congress.’” 

‘In external appearance Byron re- 
alized that ideal standard with which 
imagination adorns genius. He was in 
the prime of life, thirty-five; of middle 
height, five feet eight and a half inches; 
regular features, without a stain or fur- 
row on his pallid skin, his shoulders 
broad, chest open, body and limbs finely 
proportioned. His small, highly-finished 
head and curly hair, had an airy and 
graceful appearance from the massive- 
ness and length of his throat: you saw 
his genius in hiseyesandlips. In short, 
Nature could do little more than she had 
done for him, both in outward form and 
in the inward spirit she had given to 
animate it. But all these rare gifts to 
his jaundiced imagination only served 
to make his one personal defect (lame- 
ness) the more apparent, as a flaw is 
magnified in a diamond when polished; 
and he brooded over that blemish as sen- 
sitive minds will brood until they mag- 
nify a wart into a wen.” 


Byron has been accused of hard drink- 
ing. He informed Medwin, or some 
other gullable John Bull, that the inspi- 
ration of Don Juan was gin and water. 
He even boasted of his performances in 
this line; but we are told “that of all 
his vauntings, this was, fortunately for 
him, the emptiest !” 

When alone, he drank a glass or two 
of small claret, or hock, and when utterly 
exhausted at night, a single glass of 
spirits, “which,” says Trelawny, 
“when I mixed it for him, I lowered to 
what sailors call “water bewitched,” 
but he never made any remark. 


“T once to try him, omitted the alco- 
hol altogether; he then said, ‘Tre! 
hav’nt you forgotten the creature com- 
fort! } thereupon put in two spoonfuls, 


and he was satisfied' This does not 


look like an habitual Toper.” His 
Lordship’s fear of getting fat, amounted 
to positive horror. “ Byron,” said an old 
friend to him on one occasion, “how 
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well you are looking! you are positively 
getting fat!” 

“Do you call getting fat looking well, 
as if I were a hog?” shrieked Byron ina 

sion, and then sotto voce, “the beast! 
Cn hardly keep my hands off him!” 
In order to keep down the rebellious 
flesh, he reduced his diet to the point of 
starvation. “If I ever exceed eleven 
stone,” he declared, “I shall shoot my- 
self!” 

For days he would exist upon hard 
biscuits and soda water, after which he 
would indulge in what Trelawny feel- 
ingly calls, a “horrid mess” of “cold 
potatoes, rice, fish, or greens deluged in 
yineger, gobbling it up like a famished 

ym 


ery different is the picture of Shel- 
ley, and his mode of life. Of a retiring 
disposition, avoiding society, and even 
casual visitors, his great delight was to 
wander off into the woods with his 
books, or to sail upon the Italian rivers, 
or along the Italian coast, watching the 
ever-changing aspects of sky and water. 
Sometimes he would leave home early 
in the morning, and to the mortal terror 
and anxiety of his wife, never re-appear 
until nightfall. If Byron was in some 
respects an ascetic, Shelley, if ge 
was still more abstemious. ine he 
never touched, and meat he abominated. 

A feast of imagination and reason in 
Sophocles or Shakspeare, often supplied 
the want of more material viands. In his 
creed, men have called him atheist! infi- 
del! blasphemer! and yet his daily life and 

ctice were those of the most exalted 
hristianity! He was unselfish, tender- 
hearted, charitable, and magnanimous. 
With the simplicity of the child, and the 
intellectual subtlety of the serpent, he 
fascinated without effort, all who came 
within the circle of hisinfluence. Even 
Byron yielded without knowing it, to his 
secret, irresistible sway. * * But we 
have lingered too long in our narrative. 
Let us hasten on to the summer of 1822. 
We find the Shelleys established in a 
humble villa upon the coast of the gulf 
of Spezzia. A yacht, christened the 
Don Juan, had been constructed for 
Shelley a short time before, under the 
direction of a good bujider. It was a 
beautiful but unsafe craft. On the 8th 
of July '22, Trelawny says that he met 
the poet in horn, whither he had 
sailed from the Villa Magni. Williams 
accompanied him. 

“ After going with Shelley to his bank- 
ers, and then to a store, we hastened,” 
observes Trelawny, “on board our re- 
spective boats, ‘the poet and Williams 
to return to their home in the gulf of 
Spezzia, I in my schooner the ‘Bolivar,’ 
to convoy them into the offing. When 
we were under weigh, the guard boat 
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boarded us to overhaul our papers. I 
had not got my port clearance, and was 
consequently threatened with forty days’ 

uarantine. It was useless to dream of 

etaining my friends. Williams had 
been for days fretting and fuming to be 
off; they had no time to spare; it was 
past two o’clock, and there was very lit- 
tle wind.” 

*«‘Sullenly and reluctantly” Trelawny 
re-anchored, furled his sails, and with a 
ship’s glass watched the progress of his 
friends’ yacht. His mate remarked, 
“they should have sailed this morning 
at three or four, A. M., instead of three, 
P. M. They are standing too much in 
shore ; the current will set them there.” 
* * Soon, a sea-fog arose, and the boat 
was lost to view. 

“Although,” Trelawny proceeds, 
“the sun was obscured by mists, it was 
oppressively sult There was nota 
breath of airinthe harbour. The heavi- 
ness of the atmosphere and an unwonted 
stillness benumbed my senses. I went 
down into the cabin and sank into a 
slumber. I was roused up by a noise 
over-head and went on deck. Themen 
were getting up a chain cable to let go 
another anchor. There was a general 
stir amongst the shipping; shifting 
berths, getting down yards and masts, 
veering out cables, hauling in of haw- 
sers, letting go anchors, hailing from the 
ships and quays, boats sculling 7 
toand fro. It was almost dark, althoug 
only half-past six o’clock. The sea was 
of the colour, and looked as solid and 
smooth as a sheet of lead, and covered 
with anoily scum. Gusts of wind swept 
over without ruffling it, and big drops of 
rain fell on its surface, rebounding, as 
if they could not penetrate it. There 
was acommotion in the air, made up of 
many threatening sounds, coming upon 
us from the sea. Fishing-craft and 
coasting-vessels under bare poles rushed 
by us in shoals, running foul of the ships 
in the harbour. As yet the din and 
hubbub was that made by men, but their 
shrill pipings were suddenly silenced 
by the crashing voice of a thunder squall 
that burst right over our heads. For 
some time no other sounds were to be 
heard than the thunder, wind, and rain. 
When the fury of the storm, which did 
not last for more than twenty minutes, 
had abated, and the horizon was in some 
degree cleared, 1 looked to seaward 
anxiously, in the hope of descryi 
Shelley’s boat, amongst the many sm 
craft scattered about. I watched every 
speck that loomed on the horizon, think- 
ing that they would have borne up on 
their return to the port, as all the other 
boats that had gone out in the same di- 
rection had done.” It subsequently ap- 
peared that the Don Juan had been run 
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down by some larger craft. All who 
were in her perished. 

Many days after, the bodies of Shelley 
and Williams were found washed upon 
the beach in the vicinity of Via Reggio. 
Both were subsequently burnt, and the 
ashes deposited, after ie fashion of the 
ancients, in urns. 

The description of the burning of 
Shelley’s corpse is detailed with a gra- 
phic, harrowing minuteness which 
makes us shudder and turn pale. The 
picture is terrific ! 

“Three white wands had been stuck 
in the sand to mark the Poet's grave, 
but as they were at some distance from 
each other, we had to cut atrench thirty 
yards in length, in the line of the sticks, 
to ascertain the exact spot, and it was 
nearly an hour before we came upon the 
grave. 

“In the mean time Byron and Leigh 
Hunt arrived in the carriage, attended 
by soldiers, and the Health Officer, as 
before. The lonely and grand scenery 
that surrounded us so exactly harmon- 
ized with Shelley’s genius, that I could 
imagine his spirit soaring over us. The 
sea, with the islands of Gorgona, Capraji, 
and Elba, was before us; old battle- 
mented watch-towers stretched alon 
the coast, backed by the marble-crest 
Apennines glistening in the sun, pic- 
turesque from their diversified outlines, 
and not a human dwelling was in sight. 
As I thought of the delight Shelley felt 
in such scenes of loneliness and gran- 
deur whilst living, I felt we were no bet- 
ter than a herd of wolves or a pack of 
wild dogs, in tearing out his battered 
and naked body from the pure yellow 
sand that lay so lightly over it, to drag 
him back to the light of day; but the 
dead have no voice, nor had I power to 
check the sacrilege—the work went on 
silently in the deep and unresisting sand, 
not a word was spoken, for the Italians 
have a touch of sentiment, and their 
feelings are easily excited into sympa- 
thy. Even Byron was silent and thought- 
ful. We were startled and drawn to- 
oe by a dull hollow sound that fol- 
lowed the blow of a mattock; the iron 
had struck a skull, and the body was 
soon uncovered. Lime had been strewn 
on it; this, or decomposition, had the 
effect of staining it of a dark and ghastly 
indigo colour. Byron asked me to pre- 
serve the skull for him; but remember- 
ing that he had formerly used one as a 
drinking-cup, I was determined Shel- 
ley’s should not be so profaned. The 
limbs did not separate from the trunk, 
as in the case of Williams’s body, so 
that the corpse was removed entire into 
thefurnace. I had taken the precaution 
of having more and larger pieces of tim- 
ber, in consequence of my experience of 
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the day before of the difficulty of con- 
suming a corpse in the open air with our 
5 + mpage After the fire was well kin- 
died we repeated the ceremony of the 
previous day; and more wine was 
Fea over Shelley’s dead body than 

e had consumed during his life. This 
with the oil and salt made the yellow 
flames glisten and quiver. The heat 
from the sun and fire was so intense that 
the atmosphere was tremulous and 
wavy. The corpse fell open and the 
heart was laid bare. The frontal bone 
of the skull, where it had been struck 
with the mattock, fell off; and, as the 
back of the head rested on the red-hot 
bottom bars of the furnace, the brains 
literally seethed, bubbled, and boiled as 
in a cauldron, for a very long time.” 

After the death of Shelley, and the 
failure of certain long cherished plans, 
which we have not the space to speak 
of, Byron grew discontented, nervous, 
and restless. He wearied of the com- 
pany of his constant mistress—the muse, 
and longed to exercise his powers in 
some field of active enterprise. About 
this period, a committee was formed in 
London to assist the Greeks in their 
war of independence; Byron was elected 
a member. He accepted the appoint- 
ment, and upon the reception of his cre- 
dentials, determined to sail immediately 
forthe Morea. A ship was chartered; and . 
in July 1823, with a small suit of servants, 
an inexperienced medical student as 
Surgeon, and the presence of the insepa- 
rable Trelawny, our poet-soldier took 
unconsciously his last farewell of Italy. 
The events that succeeded are so well 
known, that we need not dwell upon 
them. Everybody is familiar with his 
enthusiastic reception by the modern 
Hellenes, his settlement in Missolonghi, 
his fever, and—his death! * * 
notice of these “Recollections,” how- 
ever, would be incomplete did we pause 
here. To one other scene we must in- 
vite the reader’s attention. 

On the 25th of April, Mr. Trelawny, 
who had been separated from his friend 
for some time, arrived in Missolonghi. 
On the 19th, Byron had expired. Desiring 
to take a last look at the poet’s corpse, 
which had been embalmed, Trelawny 
waded through the streets “ between 
wind and water” to the house Byron had 
lived in. Let him tell his own story: 

“For three months this house had 
been besieged, day and night, like a 
bank that has a run upon it. Now that 
death had closed the door, it was as si- 
lent as a cemetery. Noone was within 


the house but Fletcher, of which I was 
glad. As if he knew my wishes, he led 
me up a narrow stair into a small room, 
with nothing in it but a coffin standing 
on trestles. No word was spoken by 
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either of us; he withdrew the black pall 
and the white shroud, and there lay the 
embalmed body of the Pilgrim—more 
beautiful in death than in life. The 
contraction of the muscles and skin had 
effaced every line that time or passion 
had ever traced on it; few marble busts 
could have matched its stainless white, 
the harmony of its proportions, and per- 
fect finish ; yet he had been dissatisfied 
with that body, and longed to cast its 
slough. How often I had heard him 
curse it! He was jealous of the genius 
of Shakspeare—that might well be—but 
where had he seen the face or form 
worthy to excite his envy? I asked 
Fletcher to bring me a glass of water. 
On his leaving the room, to confirm or 
remove my doubts as to the cause of his 
lameness, I uncovered the Pilgrim's 
Seet, and was answered—the great mys- 
tery was solved. Both his feet were clubb- 
ed, and his legs withered to the knee— 
the form and features of an Apollo, with 
the feet and legs of a sylvan satyr. This 
was a curse, chaining a proud and soar- 
a like his to the dull earth.” 

e have no words in which to ex- 
press our indignation at this heartless 
sacrilege! It is possible that in a mo- 


ment of intense weakness, a man not 
inherently coarse or unfeeling, might 
have been guilty of the act ; but such an 


individual, betrayed into a mean gratifi- 
cation of unworthy curiosity, would 
have locked up his shame forever in his 
own breast. e would not have whis- 
pered it to the winds of Heaven; and 
whenever the thought arose that he had 
taken a lesson from the Goulds, and had 
violated the dead body of his comrade 
to betray his deformity, to possess him- 
self of the melancholy secret which had 
embittered his existence, and turned his 
kindly sympathies to gall, the remem- 
brance would have been accompanied 
by the sting of disgust and self-contempt! 
But to blazon this atrocious action to 
the whole world, to force the public to 
rece ap in a secret, wrested by un- 
allowed hands from the keeping of the 
pall and the shroud, shows a depravity 
of soul, a callousness of moral percep- 
tion which, to the honor of humanity be 
it said, is not common even among bar- 
barians! One important inference ma 
be drawn from Mr. Trelawny’s marvel- 
ously candid statement of his own deg- 
radation. This inference is expressed 
by the apparent paradox that in the very 
moral recklessness of his nature, we find 
the best guarantee for the general truth- 
Sulness of his narrative! A man insen- 
sible to shame, impervious to the appeals 
of delicate sentiment, and possessed of 
no true principles of honor, is almost 
sure to “make a clean breast of it” 
when called upon to bear testimony 
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either with regard to his own conduct, 
or the conduct of others. We therefore 
firmly believe that Mr. Trelawny's re- 
cord of his “Recollections” of Shelley 
and Byron is a truthful record. It is 
only justice to confess at the same time, 
that the literary merits of the work are 
considerable. The entire plan is credit- 
able to the author’s judgment, and the 
style in which the reminiscences are 
written, could hardly be improved. 





The Discovery of Sir John Franklin, and 
other Poems, - Turner. Mobile 
and New York; published by S. H. 
Goetzel § Co. Mobile: 1858. 


Southern literary journals and maga- 
zines, have, most of them, contracted 
the pernicious habit of extolling every 
work which bears the name of a South- 
ern author, or the imprint of a Southern 
publishing firm. The taunts of Northern 
critics upon the subject of our alleged 
intellectual deficiency, and want of a 
Literature, have stung us into a species 
of self-assertion, and been productive of 
a weak critical leniency towards our 
own writers, however worthless their 
performances—the consequences of 
which are deplorable. Now we protest 
against this amiable dishonesty, for dis- 
honesty it really amounts to. We may 
have ourselves been guilty of it occa- 
sionally, but we here exclaim, “we have 
sinned !” and solemnly declare our reso- 
lution to reform. 

In token of our sincerity, we are com- 
ee to say that the volume of versicles 

y Mr Taylor is devoid of every essen- 
tial of true poetry. The metrical con- 
struction of his pieces is utterly inartis- 
tic; they possess neither pathos, nor 
imagination, and the attempted wit is 
“tolerable, and not to be endured.” 

The first poem inthe book, and prob- 
ably, in the writer’s opinion, the best— 
isa Ballad on the “Discovery of Sir 
John Franklin.” The theme is a sub- 
lime and noble one, but Mr. Taylor has 
succeeded only in belittling and degrad- 
ing it. The Ballad is without any cen- 
tral plan that we can discover, and its 
execution generally ineffective, is in 
parts ludicrously feeble. For example: 


“ O’er the ice near the Pole did he glide 
well, 


? 
And he asked of his steeds as he rode, 
Can you tell me some news of the brave 
man ? 
But the Dog-team in silence on strode! ! 


‘t And he called on the seal as he passed 
him 

‘Have you seen in the caves of the 
sea 
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The Hero for whom I do seek well? 
But to tell him no seal would agree! 


“ And he said to the fur-clad Northman, 
‘Is the Hero I’m looking for dead ? 
But no tidings did come from the Es- 

quimaux, 
Where his sail the Lost rover last 
spread !” 


Mr. Taylor’s fun is, if possible, even 
more dreary than his serious efforts. 
One of his humorous (!) poems, with the 
title of “Job Joneson,” commences thus: 


‘* Of honest heart and noble mind, 
Job Joneson was extremely good, 
He was so piously inclined, 

He swallowed all the pies he could !” 


It was doubtless the class of manufac- 
turers of puns like these that Dr. John- 
son had in his mind, when he swore that 
a ‘“‘man who made a pun would pick a 

ket !” 

* Job Joneson” is succeeded by two 
execrable parodies; one a parody of 
** Woodman spare that Tree!” and the 
other a parody of Wilde’s ay 
pathetic song, “ My life is like a Sum- 
mer Rose.” 

This sort of burlesque is barely en- 
durable when managed with consum- 
mate wit and art, but what shall we say 
of such stuff as, 


“ life is like a little pig— 
That puppy bites him by the ear— 
It’s just because the pig’s not big— 
He'll kill the infant swine I fear ; 
But round that pig the herd will grunt, 
And grumble for the little runt, 
Just as thy folks would weep for thee, 
But none will blubber loud for me "’ 


When Byron’s valet, Fletcher, under- 
took on one occasion to ridicule Greece 
and the Greeks, his Lordship replied 
that what he said was quite true “to 
those who took a hog’s eye view of 
things !” 

The preceding barbarous parody will be 
esteemed a true piece of wit, and a per- 
fectly successful and legitimate mode of 
investing with a disgusting association of 
ideas one of the gems of American verse, 
by _ the same order of persons— 
and by such persons = 

There is one Song in this coilection of 
labored doggerel, which surprises us by 
an approach to truthfulness of descrip- 
tion and correctness of versification.— 
Perhaps, we may in justice go further, 
and say that “ Lifein the Woods for 
me!” isa sonia and stirring lyric. 

We gladly publish it, and regret that 
it stands alone amongst a mass of rub- 
bish, which Mr. Taylor would do well 
to seize the very-first opportunity of put- 
ting into the fire! 
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THE LIFE IN THE WOODS FOR ME. 


A life in the woods for me! 

And a home where the eagle’s plume, 
Now scatters the dew from the tree, 

Now flaps o’er the lowliest bloom ; 
Let me shoulder my rifle and go 

On my steed to the lair of the stag, 
Where the silvery rivulets flow, 

And the cataract leaps from the crag. 


What sound is that borne on the blast, 
’Tis the yell of my fleet-footed hounds ; 
Right onward they thunder so fast, 
o distance can measure them bounds: 
The stag hears the sound, and away, 
Over mountain, and stream does he 


y; 
One moment my charger we stay 
For ’tis here that the quarry shall die! 


With his antlers couched close to his 
back, 
The stag with impetuous speed, 
Bounds onward, but threading his track 
My beagles still follow his lead: 
He comes! and my rifle ’mid air 
Is swung for a moment—the lead 
Drives down to his heart for a lair, 
And the pride of the forest lies dead !” 





History of the Inductive Sciences, from 
the Earliest to the Present Time, by 
William Whewell, D. D., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; in two 
vols. D.A on § Co. New York. 


This is the third edition of Dr. Whe- 
well’s comprehensive and profound His 
tory of the Inductive Sciences; hand- 
somely printed, and rendered still more 
valuable by numerous and important ad- 
ditions. The work has passed triumphant- 
ly through the ordeal of the most search- 
ing criticism, and henceforth it occupies 
the position of a high, if not of the 
highest authority. The author’s mind, 
clear, systematic, logical, disciplined by 
a course of severe study, and enriched 
thereby, with all necessary learning, 
was well calculated to cope successfully 
with the intricacies of his ject, and 
to educe order and beauty out of a chaos 
of conflicting materials. His “ History” 
is a master-piece of skill and patient la- 
bor. Moreover, it is based upon a wholly 
original plan. This plan is, tothrow the 
History of each section into Epocus, at 
which some great and cardinal discovery 
was made, and to place the subordinate 
events of each history as belonging to 
the Preiupes and the Sequets of such 
Epocus. The result of the arrangement 
has been to impart a wonderful distinct- 
ness not only to the large outlines, but 
to every minutest detail ofthe narration 
of philosophic facts and principles. 














Should Dr. Whewell’s plan be follow- 
ed out by other writers of equal ability, 
as new discoveries in Science rise to be 
recorded, we shall have by the end of 
the next quarter of a century, a library 
of reference upon practical scientific 
facts, unequalled in perspicuity and 
trustworthiness! 





Sermons Preached at Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton, by the late Fred. W. Robert- 


son, M. A. The Incumbent, ww ra 
Sertes,) from the fourth ndon 
Edition. Ticknor § Fields.  Bos- 
ton : 1858. 


We earnestly hope that these Sermons 
may be extensively circulated, and read 
with the attention which they deserve, 
They — ped an originality, a force of 
moral will and spiritual insight, a vital 
sincerity and loftiness of faith, which, 
we are bold to say, will not be found to 
the same degree, or harmonized in equal- 
ly effective union, in the discourses of 
any of the more recent divines, English 
or American. Compure these Sermons, 
for example, with the spasmodic, declam- 
atory Addresses of the celebrated Mr. 
Spurgeon! Inthe one case, we find a 
weighty “ body of thought,” clothed upon 
with the graces of a terse, vigorous dic- 
tion, appealing to the understandings, or 
the hearts of high and low alike, pene- 
trating, (withthe aid of notrickery of vul- 
gar metaphor and far-fetched antithesis, ) 
but by the strength and directness of its 
spiritual meaning to the very roots of 
sin, and letting in, as through a shaft of 
clear, keen metal, the light of God’s law, 
or the ineffable radiance of his grace, 
upon the depths of the soul of man; in 
the other, we are disgusted by an eternal 
effort to reach some grand climax of de- 
nunciation; or by a labored process of 
word-delivery, epithet, rushing as it 
were, upon the heel of epithet, whilst a 
horde of gaudy, misplaced similes, tropes 
and figures of speech, jostle each other 
an a desperate attempt to secure the first 
place in the torrent of heterogeneous, 
and not always very decent language !! 

As a favorable specimen of Mr. Robert- 
son’s wyie the pertinency of his reason- 
ing, and the peculiar nature of his elo- 
quence, we refer the reader to Sermon 
the eighth, in which he discusses the 
topic of ‘‘ Obedience, the organ of Spirit- 
ual knowledge.” 





Adéle: a Tale, by Julia Kavanagh, Three 
Volumes in One. D. Appleton § Co. 
New York: 1858. 


Never have the fine powers of this 
author been so successfully displayed 
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as in the management of the admirable 
novel under review. Adéle is a Tale of 
great, and peculiar interest. It possesses 
a certain almost indefinable element of 
originality, both in the style of its char- 
acter painting, and in its description of 
events. It is emphatically a work of 
ART, a consistent, unique, and sustained 
performance, often dramatic in incident, 
and always sound in its moral teachings, 
and philosophy. 





1. Premium Essay on Agricultural Edu- 
cation, by Edmund Ruffin, of Va. 

2. The Political Economy of Slavery, or 
the Institution considered in regard to 
its influence on Public Wealth, and 
the General Welfare, by Edmund Ruf- 
jin, Esq. 

3. Consequences of Abolition Agrttation, 
by Edmund Ruffin, Esq. 


We have received the above named 
three tracts from the venerable Nestor 
of Virginia planters and champion of 
Southern Rights. Every thing from the 
pen of Mr. Ruffin deserves the serious 
consideration of Southern readers: 
whether his subject be agriculture or 

litics. Hig early essays with the neg- 
lected calcareous marl-beds of Virginia 
have succeeded in effecting a revolution 
in the culture of lower Virginia, and 
those who remember his genial manners 
and kindling enthusiasm when he so- 
journed among us as Agricultural Sur- 
veyor, will always hail the productions 
of his pen, and not less cordially because 
his sentiments are those of an orthodox 
Carolinian. As we hope to make his Es- 
say on the 1 aqme economy of Slavery 
the basis of a more extended article, we 
content ourselves with barely noticing it 
here, and beg leave to say a few words 
concerning his Premium Essay on Agri- 
cultural Education. This is a subject 
which has long exercised, and continues 
still to exercise the thoughts of our peo- 
ple. We hear constant complaints of 
the neglect which Agriculture experi- 
ences, and our College is frequently 
threatened with an addition to its corps 
of —— by the erection of an Agri- 
cultural Chair. In our humble judgment 
the matter is very well as it is. That 
which must of necessity be the leading 
pursuit of the people of a country, for- 
tunately requires little technical training. 
Administrative ability, the only secret of 
success jn agriculture, can be taught by 
no system of lectures. The great de- 
sideratum with us isto know how to 
make the labor of others effective. The 
actual operations of the scientific opera- 
tor and of the mere man of routine hard- 
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ly differ. Both till the soil pretty much « 


in the same way; both apply manures ; 
both attend to the keeping clean of their 
fields—and when administrative skill is 
the same in both, it is probable that the 
scientific operator will have a little ad- 
vantage ; he will certainly enjoy the sat- 
isfaction of having well conducted an 
interesting experiment. 

We confess that we would be sorry to 
see Mr. Ruffin’s theory of an Agricultural 
Institute carried intoexecution. It would 
doubtless be popular, and it may have its 
utility. But it is questionable whether it 
would not lead toa loss infinitely greater 
than any possible prospective gain. The 
notion of what is called a practical edu- 
cation has taken deep hold of the minds 
of our people, and they eagerly embrace 
any system which they suppose to be 
practical because it rejects the classical 
stool of the old fashioned curriculum. 
This deliberate reduction of the educa- 
tion of our planters must ultimately tell 
against us. The moral strength of the 
South rests to a considerable degree in 
the moral and intellectual character of 
the planter class. True, they are not 
scholars, but they have been brought up 
in the atmosphere of scholarship, and 
like a vase in which roses have once been 
distilled, the graceful and grateful savor 
of the perfume never leaves them. It 
unconsciously elevates them, gives them 
dignity and self respect, and while it 
does not by any means unfit them for 
the practical details of their avocation, 
it imparts to it a dignity and a grace 
which is seldom found among the rural 
gentry of other lands. When our plant- 
ers begin to consider themselves mere 
planters, when all their thoughts are 
centred in their one engrossing pursuit, 
the character of the South will have de- 

arted, and this is an evilto which even 
improved farming can hardly be a fair 
set off. This peculiar trait of the South- 
ern country has by no one been more 
eloquently portrayed, nor more compla- 
cently depicted, than by our venerable 
friend ; and we are driven tothe conclu- 
sion, that when he penned this essay his 
agricultural enthusiasm was at boiling 
heat, and that it had entirely absorbed 
his judgment as a Southern philcsopher. 
But we dwell no longer on the agricul- 
tural theory of Mr. Ruffin—his practical 
Southern philosophy is much more agree- 
able to us; but this deserves a far more 
extended notice than our present limits 
permit. We close with the remark, 
that the characteristics of the Planter, 
which we have described, are abundant- 
ly illustrated by numerous examples 
throughout our Southern States, and 
should be the aim and pride of every 
‘tiller of the soil” who enjoys the ad- 
vantages of our “ peculiar institution.” 


The Life of George Stephenson, Rail- 
way Engineer, by Samuel Smiles, 
Srom the fourth London edition. Tick- 
nor § Fields. Boston: 1858. 


This is a remarkable biography of a 
most remarkable man. We look upon 
Mr. Stephenson as the embodiment par 
excellence of the genius of his race and 
age. His portrait with which this biog- 
raphy opens, is peculiarly characteristic. 

ndomitable energy, energy no obsta- 
cle can overcome, no discouragement 
subdue or even soften, is apparent in the 
firm lines of the mouth, the penetrating 
eye deep set beneath bushy eyebrows, 
the massive and rugged forehead, and 
the general expression of almost com- 
bative self-reliance and self-assertion.— 
Stephenson commenced life very hum- 
bly. He was employed first as a herd- 
boy; and afterwards as a day laborer. 
Agriculture did not suit him, however. 
He felt decidedly more in his element, 
upon securing the post of Brakes , at 
Black Callerton. Here, he eked ‘Of his 
earnings by shoe-mending, and employ- 
ed whatever leisure moments offered 
in the examination and study of ma- 
chinery. 

We cannot trace the consecutive steps 
of his advance from the duties of an un- 
der-official, to the distinguished and lu- 
crative position of the first practical En- 
gineer in Great Britain, and probably in 
the world. 

Tuis has been ably done by his biog- 
rapher. The lesson of Stephenson’s 
career is an impressive one. It exem- 
plifies the grandeur of Will, guided by 
an honest purpose and directed to great 
ends. In the highest sense,the man for 
and oF his age, the representative of its 
restless practical activity, and its com- 

rehensive utilitarianism, it is not singu- 
ar, nay! it followed asa matter of ne- 
cessity, that his success should be in full 
proportion to his endowment. 

“ Deep and permanent,” says the Lon- 
don Leader, “is the interest excited by 
this story of genius. No one can read 
unmoved the record of the early strug- 
gles of this remarkable personage. To 
young men faltering, it gives lessons 
which should supply fresh vigor. The 
continuous eflort, the persistent valor, 
the daring ingenuity and ever active in- 
tellect of this Collier-boy, teaching him- 
self, gradually making his value felt by 
all around him, and finally raising him- 
self to one of the noblest positions in 
lite—that of a great benefactor to man- 
kind—these must be studied in the pages 
of this biography, which is written with 
a fullness of style and clearness of 
knowledge that render it invaluable to 
all working men.” 











SATAN it SO 
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Wyoming, its History, Stirring Inci-. the ablest of the English Quarterlies, but 


dents and Romantic Adventures, by 
Geo. Peck, D. D., with illustrations. 
Harper § Brothers. New York. 


The author of this entertaining book 
has enjoyed, he tells us, for more than 
forty years rare advantages forthe study 
of the history and legends of the most 
beautiful and romantic spot in America. 
He has made excellent use of his time 
and opportunities, in the preparation of 
this really charming volume, which is 
composed of aseries of historic pictures, 
each complete in itself, and yet each one 
constituting a necessary part of an ar- 
tistic whole. 

“This plan,” the author justly re- 
marks, “ has the advantage of presenting 
independent views of the historic Drama 
from many different stand-points. 

“Our heroes not only reflect the 
lights and shades of their own character 
and actions, but give us their separate 
vemiees of the eventful scenes through 
w they passed.” 

“The events,” he goes on to say, 
“herein recorded, form a portion of the 
wonderful history of the early develop- 
ment and fearful struggles of America, 
and we believe they will not fall behind 
any part of that story in exciting in- 
terest.” 

Dr. Peck is quite correct in his esti- 
mate of the importance and interest of 
the chief details of his work. The le- 
gends he has commemorated, interesting 
in themselves, have been rendered still 
more attractive by the clear, manly style 
in which he narrates them. 





The English Quarterly Reviews have 
not during the last two or three years 
seemed to us distinguished by the pre- 
eminent ability which once character- 
ized them. The Edinburgh particularly, 
has fallen off in the tone and vigor of its 
articles, and the excellence of the N. 
Britishis only spasmodic. The 
Quarterly and the Westminster sustain 
their ancient reputation more creditably. 

We observe that the religious press of 


the country, seconded by the protestsof ail 


several secular papers and periodicals, 
have called emphatically upon Messrs. 
Leonard § Scott to abandon the publica- 
tion of the Westminster because of its 
radicalism on the subject of Christianity. 
We must say that we should be sorry to 
see this request attended to. Not onl 

is the Westminster, as we have hinted, 


it is the only periodical now published in 
our language which furnishes the reader 
with a bird's eye view of the progress of 
science, literature, art and politics, both 
tn Great Britain and on the Continent ! 

This department of the work is man- 
aged with great skill, care, and learning. 
Such an analysis of the general intel. 
lectual advancement of Christendom, is 
invaluable to all students and literary 
men. They are not willing, we believe, 
to forego its advantages, although the 
majority of them may be as little partial 
to the Creep of the Westminster as the 
most earnest of the clergy, and Christ- 
ians who have demanded that this Quar- 
terly should be stricken off the list of the 
foreign Reviews! Those who find the 
ethics of the Westminster intolerable, 
have a sure remedy close at hand. Let 
them discontinue it; but let them ot be 
instrumental in depriving a large class 
of readers, (to most of whom the infidel- 
ity of the Westminster, which the relig- 
ious Press has itself described as “ shal- 
low and flippant,” is perfectly innocu- 
ous,) of the only publication which gives 
them essential information on many 
topics of great interest and importance. 





1. The Virginia University Magazine, 
Edited by John Johnson, of Charleston, 
. 4 James B. Davis, of Augusta 

‘o., Va. 


2. The Yale Literary a, conduct- 

ed by the Students of Yale College, pub- 

y ames by Thos. H. Pease. New Haven, 
onn. 


Both these Magazines are creditable 
to the taste and talent of the young men 
who conduct them, but after a perfectly 
impartial examination of the contents of 
several issues, we do not hesitate to 

ive the preference to the Virginia 
onthly. The No. just now before us, 
that for March, contains ten original ar- 
ticles, prose and verse, several of which 
are marked not only by ability, but by 
considerable maturity of thought and. 
elegance of style. e would particu- 
larly instance the paper, “A Dream not 
a Dream,” the common-place title of 
which by no means prepares the reader 
for the felicitous fancy and picturesque 
description exhibited in it. 

We are pleased to find that its author 
is ourown townsman, Mr. Johnson.— 
The Virginia University Magazine is 
an honor to the Institution which origin- 
ated, and we trust, properly fosters it! 





